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a Painting by William H. Beard. 


The March of Silenus——from 


twenty-five years, to Buffalo, which, with the exception of Cleve- 


‘ ; 

Wi [R. WILLIAM H. BEARD was born in Painesville, Ohio, 

1+ April 13, 1825. After painting some portraits in his native | land, was the nearest large city to Painesville. After a residence 
of six or eight years in Buffalo, he made the European tour, 


wn and in the neighbouring towns, he went, at the age of 
Novemsrr, 1878. 
; 185 
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studying one summer at Diisseldorf, and visiting Paris, Switz- 
erland, and Rome. About the year 1861 he came to New York, 
and for the last twelve years has occupied his present studio in 
the Tenth Street Building. Mr. Beard is most widely known as 
a humorous painter of bears and monkeys. His picture, recently 
sold in the Latham collection in New York, and entitled ‘The 
Runaway Match,’ is a very adequate representative of his most 
popular style. The runaways are a pair of monkeys dressed 
gaudily, after the fashion of some country-folk, and standing 
before a monkey-parson, who is making an inspection of them, 
in the presence of several monkey-witnesses similarly attired, 
before forging the matrimonial bonds. In this picture, as in 
most of his livelier works, his design is to express character by 
the use of satire rather than of caricature; and in all his pic- 
tures he attains this end by telling a story. The literary in- 
stinct predominates, as indeed it usually does in American and 
in English figure-painting. When you look at one of Beard’s re- 


presentations you occupy yourself in reading what he has na 
rated; and so good is his command of the pictorial syntax and y 
acbulary that his meaning is always clear. Cruikshank himself 
not more easily understood. The subject is the first thing and th 
chief thing. Perfection of materials and of methods, subtle ha 
monies of forms, movements, and hues, combinations and contras 
of lines and of colour, the poetry of pigment and the mechanis; 
of finish, are not at all what he thinks most of. The thought 
his great concern ; the vehicle of the thought is of secondary in 
portance. 

Successful and many as are his pictures of bears and monkey 
they are, however, to Mr. Beard himself, by no means his mo 
satisfactory works. He feels happiest when dealing with them 
like ‘Old King Cole,’ ‘Four-and-Twenty Blackbirds,’ and oth 
familiar nursery-rhymes, where the imagination has an easy chance 
to give a fantastic turn to ideas, thereby exciting merriment an 
perhaps, laughter. ‘Those nursery-rhymes,”’ I once heard hit 


“Lo! the poor Indian.’—From a Painting by William H. Beard. 
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say, “offer such excellent opportunities for pictures :”’ and so they 
do, especially to a painter whose playfulness takes the form of 
humour rather than of wit, and whose liking is to make men 
ashamed of their folly, rather than to sting them into resentment. 
But Mr. Beard is serious as well as amusing, and _ his ripest ambi- 
tion is embodied in certain sketches which, though not yet trans- 
lated into finished pictures, undoubtedly soon will be. ‘The Star 
of Bethlehem’ is one of these sketches, and consists of a group 
of scenes intended to illustrate the beneficent mission of Christi- 
anity, which sheds its cheering rays upon the wise men and the 
castaways ; the toilers on the mountain and the peasants in the 
cottage ; the martyr and the prisoner; infancy and old age. Here 
the thought conveyed is of the noblest possible description; the 
feeling is sincere and sympathetic, and the constructive imagina- 
tion is in lively operation. The subject of another sketch is ‘ The 
End of Time,’ Death carrying off Time in his arms, amid the crash 
and destruction of all things. The artist proposes to model these 


figures in clay, life-size. Like Leighton, the Englishman, ar 
Doré, the Frenchman, he has a enchant for sculpture; and ce 
tainly it is easier for a painter to become a sculptor than for 
sculptor to become a painter. , 4 

Some years ago Mr. James Lick, of California, invited conti 
butions of designs for a grand historical monument commemor 
tive of the growth and the glory of that Commonwealth. H 
death, however, prevented him from accepting any one of tl 
designs prepared in response to the invitation. Mr. Beard w 
one of the competitors, and the rough draught of a model for sui 
a monument is now in his studio. A colossal figure representit 
California is seated upon a pedestal, at the base of which are Wi 
animals and the pioneer; above them, Painting, Poetry, and # 
other Fine Arts; while still higher, at the feet of the coloss 
figure, stands Science. A more important work is a design for 
subterranean entrance to the Museum of Art in the Central Pat 
which was prepared in 1871. It is a series of very elaborate al 
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encil has done, and they are precisely the sort of 
would be most happy to carry into execution. His 
monkeys do not please him so well as his patrons ; they 
not begin to exhaust his resources. The beauty of 
e in not being susceptible of improvement; but Mr. 

ary instinct leads him to magnify the importance of his 
to yearn for grandeur therein, though he knows well 
very building need not be a temple, nor every poet a 
simplest objects are often more impressive than the 
ones, when a true man, well equipped, tells us his 
of them. J : 
Poor Indian!’ presents Mr. Beard from still another 
The red-man is reclining on a hill-side, his faithful 
, and his eyes peering eagerly across the prairie, 
wind is blowing fiercely. There is but little fore- 
as possible—the general tone is grey, and the 
ncentrated and intense. It is not General Sheri- 
r yet the missionary Eliot’s. It is the lonely, pictu- 
our forefathers dispossessed of his hunting- 
our philanthropists idealise and consecrate. 
: person, and very interesting—Lo, the poor Indian! 
Silenus ’ is one of Mr. Beard’s characteristic pic- 
great, fat, drunken grizzly bear, followed by 
and other bears as bacchanalians, all of them 
style with a rich, warm tone. The expressions 
re worth noticing, and the sense of inebriated 

d single. The conception has real dramatic 
of the Union League Club’s monthly exhibitions, 
New York Academy Exhibition for 1878, Mr. Beard 
who-o-o!’ a semicircular group of rabbits staring 
on a limb above them. It is freely and deftly 
‘$s especially being full of life, action, and distinc- 
His ‘Cattle upon a Thousand Hills’ is a rolling 
herds of beasts, and a finely delicate play of 


ve 


of which in the sunlight stands an aged Indian 
ve mood. This’ painting and ‘The March of 
owned by the Buffalo Academy of the Fine Arts. 
“is a number of crows on an old spar just washed 
e fog. Other works are ‘ The Traveled Fox,’ who 
cut off by accident, and has returned to persuade his 
ilar course ; ‘ The Consultation,’ a bear-scene, 
and ‘The Dancing Bears.’ Mr. Beard is now 
drawings designed to suit the peculiar vein of 
merican poet, and to be accompanied by original 
ressly by the several authors represented. | 

fact of his humour, the most conspicuous 
the breadth of its scope. He is a figure- 
‘it-painter, a gewre painter, a landscape-painter, an 
, for aught we know to the contrary, a marine 
woodlands, meadows, and rivers; monkeys, 
and rabbits; men, women, and sunburned boys 
urs, kitchens, and bar-rooms; marriages, picnics, 
I destruction of the universe. There is not an Ameri- 
dead, who has transferred to canvas scenes so widely 
the possibilities of his future are incapable of being 
t even by himself. To-morrow morning he is 
to make the preliminary sketch of a picture repre- 
in the book of Revelation, Jonah in the whale’s 
rmed Juno, or the fierce wrath of the Olympian 
9 set about telling another monkey or bear story. If 
ould strike him, he would not hesitate a moment to 
-drawing of the earth when it was without form and 
the brain that could conceive ‘ The End of Time’ 
by the beginning of eternity. 

; popular reputation rests undoubtedly upon his ani- 
especially upon his delineations of the domestic life 
1 bears. Can it be compared with Landseer’s? In 
, undoubtedly it can be. If Landseer was often dra- 
many occasions he abused his dramatic gift, jumping 
when melodrama was on the boards, or into farce 
would have been better ; if he loved the beasts that 
sympathised with them; and if he was sometimes 
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His ‘Fallen Landmark’ is a study of a giant © 


the easel. 
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too good a story-teller, displacing the artistic with the literary, and 
invading the domain of the penman—all this may be truly said 
concerning William H. Beard. Each of these artists has fallen 
into the error of ascribing human emotions and thoughts to ani- 
mals, when a profounder study would have shown them that a 
dog’s ways are not a man’s ways. In manual dexterity, Landseer, 
of course, has the precedence. Perhaps there never lived an ani- 
mal-painter who in this particular excelled him. 


ARTHUR QUARTLEY is distinguished for having, after only four 
or five years of professional life, put himself among the first of the 
marine painters in this country. He was born in Paris, France, 
May 24, 1839. Soon afterwards his parents took him to England, 
and in his thirteenth year to America. In early manhood he was 
apprenticed to a sign-painter in New York City, and for several 
years followed his trade there. For about ten years he was in 
business in Baltimore. Meanwhile, for many months, he had spent 
his spare moments in studying the art of painting. When the desire 
for practising it became too strong to be restrained, he broke away 
from business and got himself a studio, in 1873. He had already 
fretted and chafed himself into an illness. 

In 1876 he came to New York in pursuit of a wider field of work, 
and painted his ‘Low Tide,’ now owned by Mr. J. B. Thom, of 
Baltimore, which is his first important picture—a stranded vessel 
on the wet sand; a morning effect, grey-toned, and exceedingly 
simple. Its sentiment is fine and complete. Not dissimilar is his 
‘Oyster-Season, Synepuxent Bay,’ in the possession of Mr. John 
W. McCoy, of the same city. Through the shallow water an ox- 
team is drawing a cart full of oysters taken from a vessel just un- 
loading. Mr. John Taylor Johnston bought his ‘ New York from 
the North River ’—a strong sunlight pouring down upon the water 
and illuminating a ferry-boat and other river-craft. It is in the Pa- 
ris International Exhibition. Mr. Colgate, of Twenty-third Street, 
New York, owns his ‘ Afternoon in August,’ which somewhat re- 
sembles but has not copied a Ziem. 

Mr. Quartley has never attended an Art-school, and has never 
taken a lesson. He has never even had a drawing-master. He 
has no fixed method of arranging his pigments on the palette, nor 
of painting a picture. He begins anywhere on the canvas, some- 
times with the foreground, sometimes with the horizon, sometimes 
with the sky at the zenith. His ‘ Clese of a Stormy Day,’ in the 
Academy Exhibition of 1877, was painted in this wise : ‘‘ Having 
been kept by a storm for three days in a house on the shore,’’ he 
says, “at sunset there was a glorious break-up, and I went out to 
see it. It was too grand, too awe-inspiring, too rapidly-changing 
for me to attempt making asketch of it then. In the morning, 
after dreaming over the scene, I made a coloured drawing of it— 
a delightful way of doing; your mind is not confused by the 
changes that so swiftly succeed one another. When I began to 
paint the picture it was a total failure. For months it stood upon 
I tried a dozen times to get at it, but I couldn’t reach 
the subtlety and true significance. There are, perhaps, fifty or 
sixty days’ work on the canvas; but it doesn’t follow that four or 
five days would not have made a better picture. It is very strange 
how sometimes every touch seems to tell, and at other times no 
touch seems to produce anything.” 

His ‘ From a North River Pier-head’ shows the beauty that lies 
in the homeliness of many surroundings of the metropolis. The 
scene is near the Barclay Street Ferry, where one of the docks is 
devoted to the storage of oysters brought thither by small coasting 
schooners and sloops. There is a long row of buildings, each one 
displaying a sign-board with a dealer’s name. The composition 
of the lines is awkward, and the subject in general is ill-favoured. 
But at daybreak, in summer, when the sun shines athwart the 
structures and the vessels, and begins to dispel the mists that hang 
about Trinity Church-spire, the Western Union Telegraph Build- 
ing, and the new Post-Office, the scene is beautiful. ‘“ Who would 
have thought,” exclaimed a spectator of the picture, “that we had 
anything in New York as picturesque as that?” 

Mr. Quartley does not repeat himself in his marines. Each 
work is the result of a distinct impression. He struggles to keep 
out of mannerisms, and has been entirely successful in the effort. 
“ Moonlight,” he says, “is not so hard to paint as sunlight; it is 
impossible to paint a true moonlight, but you can easily produce 
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something pretty to hang on your walls. Moonlights, too, are al- 
most always saleable.” He paints but few of them. “The most 
difficult thing in a marine,” he continues, “is to make the whole 
picture hang together. To get the sky alone is not hard; to get 
the water alone is not hard; but the water partakes so much of the 


effect of the sky that, unless a hearty sympathy is preserved be- 
tween them, the result is worse than a failure. Marine painting i: 


much more difficult than figure-painting. The figure-painter has 
his model constantly before him, but the marine painter is forc 
‘to catch the movement of the water when the darks may turn tc 


An Afternoon in August—Lfrom a Painting by Arthur Quartley. 


lights a dozen times while he is making the simplest sketch. It 
nearly sets one crazy. In painting water, try for motion above all 
things, and the ten thousand reflections from the sky.” 

The reader will scarcely fail to notice the brilliant execution of 
Mr. Morse, whose engraving, after Mr. Quartley’s ‘ Afternoon in 
August,’ is one of the finest woodcuts that any country can pro- 
duce. The shimmer of the ruffled waves, the softness and warmth 


of the sky, and the proximity to colour—if not its very presence— 
in a reproduction in black-and-white only, are truly delightful fi 
tures. To go back to Mr. Quartley, it may be said in conclus 
that his genius is as indisputable as are his earnestness, indus 
and originality ; that both his subjects and his style are native p 


ducts ; that his finest period is undoubtedly yet to come, and 


when it does come, his reputation will be cosmopolitan. 


‘A JAPANESE ROOM. 


3] HE London public have been: invited to inspect 
the curious piece of architecture recently erect- 
ed there by Mr. Streeter, a dealer in Japanese 
articles. It is a kind of dz/ou drawing-room, 
and constructed almost entirely of a sort of 
scented wood like cedar. The workmanship of 
the apartment is of the highest class, finished to 
the utmost degree capable, the wood being polished almost to 
the smoothness and brilliancy of glass. This polish is said to be 
obtained without the aid of either plane or burnisher. Whatever 
may be the method, it is certain that the result is marvellous. 
Every part is fitted exactly, without the use of a single nail, by 
means of sockets, grooves, and mortises. Three out of the four 
walls are formed so that one part may be slidden over another in 
the manner of some bookcases, and convert either wall at plea- 
sure into a window or a doorway. ‘The exceptional wall contains 
a peculiar recess fitted with a seat—rhe seat of the apartment. 


This seat has a special reserve and a peculiar significance. It. is 
associated with the religious ‘etiquette of Japanese life. If a su 
perior enter, even the Mikado himself, this would be his allotte d 
niche. Hence it is considered sacred. But it could not be sac 
unless it had that peculiar black, unpolished pillar on the rig 
and ‘that roof formed out of a single plank. These also are 
nificant. Along the upper portion of the wall, and over the p 
jecting sockets in which the sections slide, is a recess or e 
in which the owner is accustomed to keep his money. That, 0 
course, is an extremely sacred spot. It is certainly a curious in 
stance of the powerful effect of custom that so apparently 
cure a depository should continue to be believed in or empl 
The Japanese, however, are a peculiar people. Domestic archi 
tecture among them is subject to the control of a sort of maste 
of ceremonies, whose complex functions take the direction of pre 
scribing not merely the code of manners, but the form and di 
sition of every room and closet ina mansion. His rule is abso 
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date, being framed on a profound and mystical system of ataians 
symbolism, in which everything means something philosophical or 
divine. This’ official seems to be a necessary adjunct to every 

lace or mansion, without whom nothing can be done. It is his 
to hire and pay all workmen, and to prescribe all duties of 
servants down to the minutest details. - It is, moreover, a custom 
with the Japanese that every youth of quality shall serve-an appren- 
aa to this: ee taen: Hence. it is a competent 


office . for. any gentleman ; ;-and, as the Roman youth were all 
adapted by education to exercise the functions of lawyer and ma- 
gistrate, so the youth of Japan are competent, to fulfil the duties of 
this most important office of warden of the household and supreme . 
source of etiquette. . The . identical chamber exhibited by Mr. 
Streeter was constructed for Dr. Dresser when residing in Japan, 
and has been passed over to the exhibitor because too large for the 
doctor’s own house. 
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| ae CHAPTER XXII. 


z HERE is a great charm about the 
“freedom of driving one’s own pony 


run, or even for-a. short excursion ; 
it conduces to the peaceful rest we are 
all longing for, and saves one from 


horses will be charged” for-if we do 
not “hurry on. 
talising- when. one is. ‘drinking in 

* nature,” and realising the fact that 
-each moment is revealing fresh 
ing lifelong impressions—the very time when 
to nature and ourselves. In the excursion now 

“us we had o our own ponies- -part of the way, and pedes- 
ra = where; on the previous evening, the ‘‘Trols’’ had 
9 apne in- the, following manner :—About 8.30 a 


and carriole, or stol-kjzr, for a long -|_ down. 


a ran in, and Anna rushed to the door to see it, and as she came 


reminders that at the next station the” 


This is rather tan- | the possibility of these erratic masses reaching them. 


fo cross ; country. Our route was from Romsdal, the © 


fe, a w, , «NORWAY.* 
By R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 


Sa ae 


brought us suddenly to the window. The mist was hanging 
round the peaks, with cirri-strati across them; down came the 

‘fsteen skreed,’’ or slip, with a mighty rush; the cloud was 
driven out by the shower of rocks and stone as they came madly 
It was unusually grand. The sheep boy with his horn 


the dust rose up in a cloud as incense.after Nature’s work. 
Ole remarked that it was a fine shower, and very impressive it 
certainly was ;~ still Anna said she did not like it. In some 
cases in. the winter-time the peasants go on to the ice to avoid 
We 
were soon off to Gudbransdalen, calling as usual at Fladmark 
—that lovely spot, beautiful to a degree if you have provisions. 
Should such be the case, you certainly must have brought them, 


‘for the station is not one of refreshment, as Mrs. Brassey testi- 


fied by her anxiety to regain her yacht, the Swmdeam, which 
is truly a sunbeam to her friends. Long may it be so to her and 
her husband! 

We must leave the hurly-burly of rocks through which the 
Rauma dashes in this part. Rocks the size of detached villas 
seem to have been “‘ chucked’? about—this is the only. term 


one can ony eas the 


pot, 
Scholes’ are so kind, and the whole saonadings aise. 
on a high plateau, the air is perfect, and the place seems 


* Continued from page 293. 
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to be more than usually fortunate in its weather: “The following 
morning, there being’ no service at kitk, we availed: ourselvés Of 
the-perféct weather for enjoyment on ‘the hillside.’ Striking off 
from the:houses, we’sauntered up through the stunted birch‘and 
the heather till the grey rocks became more prominent, the 
vegetation sparse, the plants closer to the ground, and then we 

lay down on the fjeld side. What a view there was beneath 
us! The whole scene was a rare combination of all the prismatic 
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colours so characteristic of Scotland in October. At our feet 
was the long Lesje Vand, beneath that the Dovre fjeld, and we 
fancied we could see Sneehatten ; then, away to the right, were 
snow ranges to Storhettan, which is ascended from Ormem. 
How we basked in the sunlight and longed for more life on the 
fjeld! ‘Why should we not go to Eikesdal?’’ said Ole all at 
once. “That would be fine: why not?’’ The idea was caught 
at. ‘How long would it take to walk, Ole ?”’ “Well, eighteen 
hours if there is no mist.’’ ‘‘ Very well, then; no mist, if you 
please, and we will-do it.” This was a new joy: eighteen 
hours’ walk without a house to call at, carrying one’s own nose- 
bag, and great doubts as to a bed on arriving—more delightful 
still! This is enjoyment indeed, though not to every one, 
perhaps. We therefore decided to start the next morning at 
three A.M., provided always that there was neither mist on 
the mountains nor the chance of it. How we revelled on the 
journey in anticipation, enhanced as our happiness was by the 


beauty of the scene and the grandeur of the surroundin, 
All the way down we conversed on our coming walk, interru 
only by a visit to a farm, where we heard some of the good folk 
singing. It was hay-time; the weather fine, with a refreshing 
breeze that gently waved the new-cut grass as it hung from the 
frames, like huge towel-horses, which are used for drying 
We were invited to enter the farmhouse, where we found © 
room tidied up for Sunday, and the family singing a hymn 
their customary devotional manner. There was the usual thre 
cornered cupboard; an old gun which had laid low many ¢ 
good buck, the powder-flask, primer, and ball-bag were rea 
for August; the ivy was carefully trained up the windows inside 
and the ale bowls and tankards were about the room. Itw 
quite a Norwegian homestead. One thing was unusual— 
musical instrument called a ‘‘ Psalmodicum,’’ which is a boa 
painted green with red flowers, about one inch thick and thi 
inches long, with three strings raised on a bridge like a viol 


Syltaboe (with Farm Implements). 


These strings are played with a bow, also of the violin class, 
but different in character. We regretted very much that we 
could not persuade any one to play upon it. 

On our return we found the proposed trip emanated from 
the fact that a house-painter was’ going over to Eikesdal, and 
had been waiting for clear weather to carry out his object. 
By the next morning a farmer from Eikesdal proposed joining 
us: he knew the way. This completed our party, and at 
four o’clock we started, with every assurance of fine weather. 
Working up through the stunted birch-trees, we soon looked 
over the heights of the Vermer Foss to Storhettan. The 
Svart-hg rose behind us, and approaching the snow-line, we 
came upon the reindeer flower (Ranunculus glactalis), with 
its sharp-pointed leaves and beautiful white flower. Then the 
dreary Grayendal opened to us, wild, bleak, weird, and barren 
to a degree, with Amra Jura on our right, directly over 
Eikesdal, far, far away. About this time there was a grand 


solar rainbow. We now got very rough rock tramping- 
regular couloir climbing—and there was no vegetation, the 
being of the ‘‘crottle’’ tribe, a perfectly black lichen. As ~ 
ascended the peaks were grander. Many reindeer ‘ 
were seen, but no reindeer. At the highest part we found 
snow discoloured by a very fine dark gritty dust; and it is 
remarkable fact that this discoloration of the snow was 
result of volcanic eruption in Iceland. After the eruption 
gale set in from the W.S.W., which on Easter Monday, 18; 
positively carried the clouds of scorie right across Norwe 
The line was followed even to Sweden, and corroborated 
some peasants who were out when it fell. We soon 2 
to descend a little to a vast plateau. Our provisions had 
fallen back upon every few hours, and were now much reduc 
The farmer looked forward to the plateau as being likely 
afford some ‘“‘molte-ber,’? a kind of raspberry with a hai 
skin, but juicy. A good and most useful man was the farm 
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| Favoured by the weather, he steered well, and we soon came to | The farmer was the best man, and happily we reached the 
an incline on the snow, where we could make a long and safe | bottom in safety. Another hour and we lay down to rest and 
glissade. \t was certainly a novelty to see us all flying down. | enjoy our “ molte-ber.” They were deliciously refreshing. 


Red Deer Antlers. 


The house-painter, or ‘‘maler,’’ suggested that there was a | we went, our fatigue forgotten in the grandeur of the scenery 
Sater somewhere at the head of Hikesdal which we might try | and the difficulty of picking one’s way, for hopping from stone 
for, ‘‘ That is just what we are making for,’’ said our cheery | to stone absorbs the attention considerably. The time soon 
chief, the farmer; ‘‘in about an hour we shall be there.’’ On | passed, and after we had completed our twelve hours’ walk 


The Gentle Reproof. 


We had arrived at some weather-worn, storm-riven, dwarfed, | but when they heard the voice of the farmer all was well. Ole 
Snarled, and twisted birches, beyond which, in a botten, lay immediately ordered a ‘‘bunker,’’ as it is called in Romsdal ; 
Our seter. What an invasion! The two girls were astonished, | in Gudbrandsdal it is termed ‘‘ rummer coller. How we 
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enjoyed our rest after this simple food! A bunker should be de- 
scribed ; it is a flat wooden tub of curds and whey, and is handed 
to two people. Each person is armed with a spoon, with which it 
is etiquette to draw a line across the centre for your vzs-d-vzs to 
eat up to, nat beyond. Few Englishmen ever reach the line un- 
less they are very old hands. 

We were now at the head of the Eikesdal gorge, or valley; a 
roaring torrent rushed down the centre to Utigaard; on the left 
were steep precipices with a large fall; while the opposite side was 
perpendicular, and threatened showers of Troll stones. As we 
descended we saw many huge masses of rocks which had ploughed 
their way down, carrying all before them. To see one of these 


lapsus nature is a very impressive sight, and makes one hold his | where? No, nothing. Ole persevered, and we presently fou 
breath and think. Passing through the valley, we noticed some | comfort. - 
arp ee 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL: RESTORED AND UNRESTORED. 
* BY THE DEAN OF CHESTER.. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALFRED RIMMER. 


1.—_THE EXTERIOR. PART I, 


HE purpose of this paper, and of another which is to follow 

it, is to exnibit the general result of the recent restoration 

of Chester Cathedral, by pointing out the chief contrasts that 

subsist between this building as it was before 1868 and as it is 

now. Itis evidently natural, in the arrangement of two papers 

written with this end in view, to devote one to the exterior and 
the other to the interior. 

As regards the exterior, there is no difficulty in deciding on 


‘East, and with a drawing of an earlier date in our ha 


very curious snow-shoes, in form like the square frames on y 
sea-lines are wound, but with broader cross-pieces. Birch 
on each side and over the foot fix them. On we trudged, ha 
taken farewell of the farmer and thanked him for his good 
vices, and had a “skaal for Gamle Norge.” Finally, we 
the ‘‘maler,”’ or house-painter, at his destination, where the 
lady told us all about the dust coming down upon her; and 
Ole and myself were alone to finish the day. We had 
at four A.M., and it was now ten P.M. We at length saw 

spire of a church—the kirk at Utigaard—and we began to inqui 
for Torstin Utigaard, of Utigaard, the hunter. At last we 

his house, but he was on the fjeld.~ Could we get a bed 


the exact point from whence the best general impression of t 
characteristics of this Minster is obtained. It happens, too, 

the same point is the best for appreciating the differen 
tween the Cathedral restored and the Cathedral un 
Taking our stand on the City Wall, so as to look from the | 


that we may see the building as it was and as it is, 
be enabled to mark the great change that has been 


while perceiving also what there is in the general structure of 
this Cathedral and the arrangement of its parts which causes 
it to be characteristically different from others. 

This point has the further advantage of being that to which 
any stranger would be brought for the best general view, or at 
which he would instinctively pause if he were making investiga- 


Chester Cathedral (unrestored) from the South-East. 


tions without a guide in the immediate neighbourhood 
church. He could not fail to mark and to regret the eh 
up of this church by buildings on the outside, and the a 
of any proper ‘‘ Cathedral Close’’—a subject to be borne in 
when we deal presently with the western and northern si 
the structure. Hardly any cathedral in England has been 
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ortunately hidden by inferior buildings. From the point above 
ndicated the view is far more free than from any other. And, 
ile standing here, we should not fail to observe that the City 
all at this place has been recently widened, and the condition 
f the Churchyard very largely improved and embellished with 
rees. These changes, if not strictly parts of the restoration of 
shester Cathedral, are to be regarded as elements in that con- 
rast between its condition of old, and its condition now, which 
; the subject of these remarks. 
‘When from this point the eye ranges freely over the whole 
uilding, three very remarkable features at once arrest our atten- 
on. These are the singular conical roof at the extremity of the 
outh Aisle of the Choir, the immense size of the South Transept, 
nd the roof which surmounts the Lady Chapel at the eastern 
ad of the Choir. To each of these features separate attention 
just be carefully given; for each has a history of its own, and a 
istory of considerable interest. 
‘Comparing the general aspect of the Cathedral as it stands 
efore us, with the engraving of its older condition which is 
ipposed to be in our hand, and moving a little to the north 
) see the termination of the north aisle, we can easily repro- 


duce, in imagination, the former appearance of the southern 
aisle and of its junction with the Lady Chapel. A few years ago 
it used to extend two bays farther to the east, with a turret of 
modern construction at the point where it passed beyond the 
Choir, and with a huge buttress on the south, near its eastern 
extremity... To record the fact of this extension, and at the same 
time to mark off the graves which were once in the interior of 
the church, the space occupied by these two bays is flagged, 
and thus separated from the rest of the Churchyard. 

The history of the change effected in this part of the 
Cathedral, with the result vie is now seen, can be told in 
a few words. That huge buttress which has just been men- 
tioned was a vain attempt to arrest a perilous tendency to fall, 
that had long ago manifested itself in this prolongation of 
the aisle. This peril was caused by the absence of founda- 
tions, a point to which we shall recur more particularly after- 
wards. The structure here was, in fact, in so bad a condition, that 
it was necessary to pull it down in order to restore its safety. 
Upon this a remarkable and unexpected discovery was made. 
It had always been known, through evidence supplied by the 
vaulting, that the aisle, before the eastern addition was made, 


ninated in an apsidal form. But, in preparing for demolition, 
ratory to reconstruction, we became aware that the extra- 
inary conical roof, which is now seen again after several 

turies, had once existed here. The evidence was supplied, 
ly by the existence of three arches between the outward and 
rd roofs, which had manifestly at one time borne a very 
ivy weight, partly by a projecting mass of stonework at this 
nt, on the southern face of the clerestory wall, of which no 
was ever able before to give any explanation,* and partly by 
_ discovery of certain worked stones that gave information 
ding the angle at which this pyramidal roof formerly rose. 
his point in the progress of the work of restoration the ques- 
was at once started, whether the eastern end of the aisle 
uld be reinstated in the form which it presented in the early 
of the thirteenth century, or in that into which it had been 


1 old engravings this mass of stonework used to be represented in the form of a 
resting on the aisle-roof, close to the clerestory. These engravings are very 
ate; butit seems clear that this relic of old ponscey was formerly larger than 
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: if _ Chester Cathedral (restored) from the South-East. 


transformed in the early part of the sixteenth. The decision 
was in favour of the earlier period, the termination of the 
northern aisle being left to represent the later.* 

One great advantage, which has been secured by this arrange- 


- ment, is that we have recovered an architectural link between 
this building and buildings in Normandy with which it was 


associated by personal intercourse. The Benedictine monks 
who founded this church came from Bec, in that part of France ; 
and the best example of this kind of lateral pyramid in the 
chancel of a church is found at Norrey, in that neighbourhood. t+ 
It may be remarked by the way that another good result which 
indirectly followed from the plan adopted in restoring this part 


* Attention should be called to the clever manner in which the architect has dealt 
with a difficulty inevitable in the reproduction of this pyramidal roof. A heavy weight 
was required in the buttress to the south of the pyramid; and this has been supplied 
in the form of a pinnacle, which adds much to the beauty of this singular termination 
of the aisle. ; ‘ 

+ In the late Dr. Whewell’s “ Architectural Notes ”’ (p. 294) is an amusing account 
of his being apprehended here by the police authorities as a person dangerous to the 
public safety. Norrey is within easy walking distance of Caen. 
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of the Cathedral was that the whole of the south side of the 
Lady Chapel was set free, so that the true forms of its buttresses, 
windows, and cornice could be reproduced, and an opportunity 
for coloured glass obtained, to which reference will be made 
when the changes effected in the interior are described. 

Before we return to the Lady Chapel, let us now look at the 
great South Transept, which is popularly called St. Oswald’s 
Church—and indeed, in one sense, is quite properly so called ; 
for the parishioners of St. Oswald’s have had for some centuries, 
and still retain, the right to worship within these walls. A 
glance at the old view and the new will at once show how great 
a change has been accomplished in this part of the general 
fabric. Correct tracery has been introduced into the clerestory 
windows ; pinnacles, parapets, and flying buttresses have been 
added; and the disintegrated masonry has been renewed. But 
the chief reason why careful notice of the Transept is urged at 
this point in our description is its immense relative size. Its 
length is as great as that of the Choir; and this fact is the more 
remarkable, because the North Transept is very short. The ex- 
planation of these circumstances is, no doubt, to be found in 
the extension of their church southwards by the monks of St. 
Werburgh’s over the ground of St. Oswald’s parish, any similar 
expansion northwards being prevented by the conventual build- 
ings. We shall return to this point presently. Meanwhile this 
close juxtaposition of the names of St. Oswald and St. Werburgh 
is worthy of remark. Both are historical personages, whatever 
amount of legendary matter may have gathered round their 
names. The former was a heroic king, trained under the suc- 
cessors of St. Columba, and intimately associated with St. Aidan’s 
evangelizing work in the north of England. The other was an 
abbess of royal birth, connected by domestic and ecclesiastical 
ties with St. Ethelreda of Ely. Thus we have here, architecturally 
represented, the meeting of those two streams of Missionary exer- 
tion—the Scottish and the Roman—to which the establishment 
of Christianity in this part of England is due. 

We were to revert, however, to the Lady Chapel. Many points 
in this part of the fabric would require careful notice, if this 
description were at all complete. The small semi-octagonal 
buttresses, or pilasters, beneath the windows,* now correctly 
restored, are very peculiar: the recovery of the true form of 
the large general buttresses depended on an investigation of 
extreme interest: nor must we forget the underpinning, ex- 
tended in this part of the Cathedral to a depth of more than 
twelve feet, which was necessary in order to make the building 
secure. But that to which special reference was made above is 
the Roof of this chapel. A building of this date must necessarily 
have had a roof of high pitch; but if one of high pitch had been 
carried continuously from end to end of the chapel, it would 
have blocked up the eastern window of the Choir. This problem 


THE NOTTINGHAM FINE ARTS MUSEUM. 
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HIS noble temple of the Fine Arts, which the 
Prince and Princess of Wales opened in July last, 
crowns the commanding rock on which once 
stood Nottingham Castle. In the lower story 
a series of well-lit rooms is devoted to the dis- 
play of all sorts of costly textures from India, 
Burmah, China, and Japan, from Moorish re- 

gions, from Turkey, and from Persia. Pottery of all kinds, and 

metal-work ancient and modern, European and Oriental, enamels, 
ivories, carvings in marble and crystal, Venetian glass, old minia- 
tures of famous persons, old jewellery of cunning workmanship, 
and all those many odds and ends so dear to the archeologist, 
are set forth with such taste as we associate only with South Ken- 
sington.. 

The pictorial section fills the staircases and upper story of the 
building ; these are thrown into a series of half-a-dozen picture- 
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| Choir, they have this peculiarity, that they are destitute ¢ 


But what we lose in one way we gain in another. 


was very ingeniously solved by the architect through givi 
apsidal termination to this roof at its western end, so 
light could be seen through the Choir window, while 
general effect of a steep Early English roof was fully secure 
Standing at this point of the City Wall, we should not 
observe the remarkably complete and instructive series of 
tracery which is full in view. Perhaps there is no 
England where the successive styles of window-tracery 
studied more conveniently and to greater advantage. 
windows, indeed, do not exist in Chester Cathedral ; but 
the customary terms, Early English of a very fine form 
now seen on the south side of the Lady Chapel; and 
followed by Decorated Geometrical tracery in the ai 
clerestory of the Choir; and this again is succeeded by 
Flowing tracery in the aisle of the South Transept ; w 
series is completed by the Perpendicular windows of the 
story of this Transept. As regards the Clerestory windows 


or hood-mouldings. The tracery of these windows, Y 
very light and elegant, was saved, by a narrow esc 
utter disappearance. Stone sticks (no other name 
appropriate) had been inserted on the south side; but o 
north side two windows of the ancient form remained—so 
however, that a violent storm might easily have shai 
destroyed them. From these two windows the whole 
both on the north and on the south, have been correctly : 
duced. It ought to be added, that till the recent res 
the tracery of the windows of the aisles of the Choir and 
Transept, though correct in form, was not really of sto 
composite materials, which might correctly be described 
Yorkshire word ‘‘ shoddy.”’ 
We must not leave this point without fixing our eyes 
thing more. This is the Central Tower of the Cathedral 
manding feature, necessarily conspicuous in every ge 
ternal view. When it is seen from a distance, there 
optical delusion which causes the restored turrets to app 
curve outwards; and this, of course, creates disapp 
There 
such disturbance of feeling when we see the Tower on a 
view, as, for instance, from the City Wall, where we are 
to be standing. Opinions will vary as to the p 
placing a spire upon this Tower. There is no doubt 
ancient architects contemplated this addition; and 
phatic pinnacles which now rise on the eastern extremit 
Choir lead the mind up with complacency to this result. E 
on the other hand, the Chester citizens never saw a spire on 
summit of their Cathedral; and the general opinion is, 
not in favour of such a change. 
(To be continued.) 
| 


ye 


galleries, which are not to be surpassed by any in the 
for light and well-considered proportions. The walls of 
trance staircase are filled with the portraits of the 
heroines of the Civil War, and the royal Stuarts and 
liers, and Cromwell and his Ironsides, will be recognised 
gallant man or devoted woman on all sides. The first g 
very properly devoted to the noble landscapes of Henry Dé 
a native of Nottingham, and a glory to the town. Eni 
great gallery, it will be found that one side is oc 
pictures by the old masters, such as Holbein, Velas 
dyck, Rembrandt, Rubens, Cuyp, Claude, and the ] 
several instances by examples of the finest quality, R 
Gainshorough, and Hogarth, may be seen at their very 
and best, and, so far as the first two are concerned, over and 
again. The other side of the gallery is filled with the mastery 
of living men. 
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‘Signor EGISTO GaJANI, a distinguished cabinet-maker of Flo- 
ce, contributes several works of artistic merit, The two figures 
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LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


VII. 


introduced into the Cabinet, 
designed to represent Wealth 


and Knowledge influenced by His- 
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of which we give an engraving, are 
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The work is carved in wood of the walnut-tree ; 
rentine, of the period of Louis XV. 
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It occupies 


a 


the style is 
a high place 
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among the productions in the Exhibition, and does much to uphold 
the ancient reputation of Italy in this branch of Art. 


THE INDIA EXHIBIT.—(Continued) _ 


NOT HER kind of damascene-work is called Bidri. © It is sil- 
Ver, in floriated patterns, hammered into an alloy of copper, 
d tin, blackened by chemical agency; these pieces are 


vases, and many of them are of elegant shape. The Indian enamel 
is of several kinds, and some of the specimens shown are of great 
excellence. That known as champlevé has the pattern dug out of 
the metal, and the colouring matter (a ‘paste made of glass and 
metallic oxide) laid in and fused in its place in the furnace, and 
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From the large and admirable display exhibited by Messrs. | of tiles are in great variety, and all of high excellence, not only 


MINToN, HoLuIns & Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent, we select for 
engraving a Chimney-piece composed of painted Tiles. It will 
show their supremacy in this class of work. Their contributions 


’ 


a 


of tiles proper, but of painted and decorated Slabs for fie 
places, flower-boxes, and the many purposes to which this plea- 
sant branch of Art can be applied. 


afterwards polished. The Jeypore enamel, of extraordinary bril- 
liancy, is of this description. A dish in one of the cases is the 
largest specimen of Jeypore enamelling ever made. It took four 
years to complete. Another and very beautiful kind of enamel is 
that of Petabghur, in Bengal; the enamel is emerald colour of 
great thickness and transparency, and small gold figures of ani- 
mals, birds, &c., are let into the surface while still in a state of fu- 
sion. This manufacture is confined to a few families, who use no 
other furnaces than holes made in the ground, in which they blow 
up their charcoal-fire with the lungs. 


“The arms are, perhaps, the most interesting of all the pre 
exhibited. Every one seems to have been anxious to offer 
prince a sword, dagger, or weapon of some kind, Many a 
extraordinary historical interest—e. g., the sword of Polygar 


tury, and it has been kept till now as a family relic, The 
armour is unchanged in shape since the twelfth century (pe 
since a much earlier date). The chain-suits feel like silk 
handled; every link, though barely a quarter of an inch across 
separately riveted. Swords, daggers, knives, spears, battle 
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“We have made some selections from works con- 
uted by the widely-known FROMENT MEURICE, 


ee we ee 


—— a ee ee ee 
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vho has long held the highest position among the 
jewellers of France. The objects we select from his 


a alla $ 


ey 


hibit are four of his jewels, a diamond Brooch and 
ee enamelled Bracelets; they are charmingly de- 


ened, and are of great value as examples of pure 
We give also an engraving of one of his Flower 


See ee =e 


The model is of much artistic merit. The 


father of the present director of the works founded the 


establishment half a century ago. He was a true artist, and the friend of 
all the best artists of his country and his period. So large a celebrity had he 
attained, that he was styled the modern Benvenuto Cellini, and the produc- 
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tions that emanated from his gifted mind, matured by experience, contributed 
much to secure for France the pre-eminence that was acquired by her in 
this branch of Art. 


es, and arms, ancient and modern, of every description, are 
ected in these cases. A fine gun has the stock of inlaid ivory 
tifully carved in small reliefs. Some, again, are modern ; one, 
n of recent make, is entirely gilt, the stock included. But the 
ole collection is of great artistic value. Horse-furniture, too, of 
1 materials, and hung over with rows of scutcheons of red gold, 
0 be seen in one of the cases. The gold pendants resemble 
of Roman imperial horse-trappings of the first and second 
turies, and are rich and effective. A siver chair and a howdah 

‘metal, an ivory and ebony palanquin and bearers, the gift 


of the Princess Bobili, are among the curiosities of the col- 
lection. 

« A large assortment of Bombay inlaid-work, that beautiful manu- 
facture derived originally from Persia, is shown in several cases. 
It consists of sandal-wood, into which discs, stars, and borders 
made up of minute dies are inserted. The ornament is made of 
bundles of triangular and square rods of tin, ivory, and ebony, &c., 
glued together, and cut off in slices and let into the wood. Bom- 
bay black-wood carving is also shown. The carved workboxes, 
card-cases, and other small wares in sandal-wood are well known, 
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We engrave on this page two other contributions of the re- 
nowned firm of FoURDINOIS. The one is of a Sofa, and is grace- 


ful and beautiful, the composition having exercised a brilliant fancy. 
The other is of a Side-Table, a pleasant example of true Art. The - 


style has been long familiar, and the Exhibition contains many 
examples of it; but MM. Fourdinois have given to this production 
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much originality, adding new thought to the French classic of 
style. 
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This carving is executed at Surat, Ahmedabad, Bombay, and Ca- 
nara, That of Surat and Bombay is in low relief of foliage; that 
of Ahmedabad has mythological figures among the leaves. A 
curious and delicate kind of inlaying of brass wire in walnut-wood 
is exhibited by Sir John Strachey from Mynpuri. The pietra-dura 
work inlaid in white marble is still produced at Agra, and exam- 
ples of it are to be seen. Of carved agate and pietra-dura there 
are several examples ; the most beautiful is the jade, prepared for 
sword and dagger hilts and other purposes, and generally set with 
precious stones. This work comes from Cashmere. Many beau- 


tiful examples of painted and lacquered work figure in the Exhib 
tion; the best is papier-maché work in the form of inkstands 
small wares. It is painted after Persian designs. Various othi 
Indian manufactures of great interest are illustrated among @ 
numerous offerings made by rich and poor to the prince ; necks 
laces and bracelets of perfumed woods, seeds of the red sau 5 
betel-nut palm, and other plants; leather mats from Guzerat 
beautifully embroidered ; peacocks’ feather fans, and mats of fea 
thers with beetles’ wings added, and many other objects. a 
“There is not much native painting, if we except the 
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The Dirk is one of a 
uite of Highland cos- 
tume, the work of 


MARSHALL of Edin- 
urgh. It is in black 

mel on silver, de- 

ened in Scoto taste. 


The two Plaques are of glass, selected from the many beautiful contribu- 


tions of LOBMEYR, of Vienna. They are exquisitely designed, and elabo- 
rately, yet with exceeding refinement, cut and engraved. 


serve as models for many classes of designers for Art manufacturers. 


A Candelabrum, placed on 
a stand of much artistic 
grace and beauty, is the 


They might 


production of M. SERVANT, 
others of whose excellent 
works we have engraved. 


atures from Delhi, many of them examples of rich and skilful 
mination. The Indian clay figures are remarkable. Their 
to nature is astonishing, and the more so when we reflect 


these little images. 
n-coloured bullocks, and the-other by cream-coloured horses, 
@ admirable examples of this strangely-limited skill. Up in the 

ooden structure may be seen a beautifully turned and carved 
iV edstead from Travancore. Among the rich tissues are bro- 
S stiff with gold—Azucobs—from Benares and Ahmedabad. 


at realistic Art of this kind goes no further than the production | 
Two models of chariots, one drawn by | 


The richest and most costly is one of gold tissue and colours pre- 
sented by the Guicowar of Baroda. A large number of cases and 
boxes, carved or enriched in various degrees, contain addresses in 
all languages. Many others are in bags or purses of silk or stuff. 
Where the greatest efforts were made to please, many of these 
articles, like the table-services, show attempts to follow English 
models, and the native grace of the workmen has not been im- 
proved in the process. Indeed, the bad results of European 
teaching on the immemorial Art-traditions of India is but too 
often perceptible in looking over this interesting collection, in which 
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Messrs. GOODE, of South Audley Street, London, represent the 
famous firm of Messrs. MINTON, of Stoke-upon-Trent ; the whole 
collection, of great extent and very large value, is exhibited under 


their auspices. It is unnecessary for us to describe the examples ’ 
which we have engraved; they are of a high Art grace and 
beauty. : 


older work can be seen side by side with the new fashions. For 
instance, in the glass case containing the famous Cashmere shawls, 
formerly looked upon as not to be rivalled, will be seen patterns 
introduced by French agents who had been sent over on purpose. 
Over the closely filled pine-cone pattern, completely covered with 
minute flower-work, with rich borders one outside the other, these 
reformers have introduced sprawling white curved lines which 
cross the entire shawl in various patterns. The staring aniline 
dyes so popular at home have also been supplied to embroiderers, 
weavers, and carpet-makers, in various districts of India. The 


pure primary colours, interwoven and broken up with a feeling for 
harmony and balance that was as unerring as instinct, will not 
bear the introduction of hues so: much at variance with these $0 
ber compositions. The Government have introduced into the pri- 
sons the manufacture of cheap carpets, partly with a view to lowe! 
the cost of maintaining those establishments. . These carpets are 
coarse in design, plentifully stained with modern dyes, and are pul 
into the market at low prices so as to undersell the productions Of 
free labour. Hence the falling off in Indian carpets is greatel 
even than that of Cashmere shawls. It is a question how fal 
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e Cabinets contributed by Messrs. 
They are justly entitled to rank 


rmixed, the prevailing sort being sai 
well as manufactured in the exten 
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| plishment whence they emanate, 


among the best works in the Exhibition, and do great credit to 
the enterprising manufacturers. They are composed of various 
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the designs being the produce of 


experienced and practised artists. 


hing 
o have preserved to this 


of ancient Egypt. 
Greek paintin, 


ts to Brahma, 


m from so sad a fate. 


Renaissance Art will improve on the 


iments of weavers, embroiderers, 
day methods and designs Coev 


Can the two traditions coexist? If we 
g@ on vases and pottery we migh 
aditions could, under certain circumstan 

Actual facts in India seem, however, ra 
rection.” A Hindoo anchorite, 
is said to become the prey of al 


ations. The attractions o 


traditional accom- 
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f this India exhibit would surely 
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POTTER’S WORK. 


he ceramic art will find a rare oppor- 


tunity in the Exhibition. Its various sections present magnificent 
examples of almost every description of ware produced, ancient or 
modern, Oriental or Occidental. The ancient specimens in the 
retrospective galleries in the Trocadéro Palace include many of the 
choicest examples from the best private collections in the world. 
Artistic pottery is to be found from the earliest known to us down 
to that of the last century, and so admirably arranged, and, where 
possible, classified, as to bring out its beauties and aid the student 


He who would really study t 
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The exhibits of Messrs. HOWELL and JAMES in several Art 
departments merit the high encomiums they have received. 


Those of which we give engravings on this page are from the 
collection of ceramic works, the issues of the institution they 
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have established, mainly to supply graceful and appropriate, 
and at the same time profitable, employment to ladies. The 


ine ul ; 
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COT 


A 
Clock, and the Vase at each side, are from the designs of Mr. 
Lewis F. Day; the delicately painted figures of ‘ Sunlight’ and 


‘Moonlight’ on the vases being the work of Mrs. Fisher. The 
three Panel Pictures are on china by Miss Ada Hanbury. They. 


justly obtained the first prize at the competitive exhibitic 
Messrs, Howell and James. a 


in his work. As to modern porcelains and earthenware, they are 
seen in every section of the Exhibition, and not only in the ordi- 
nary form, but combined in a dozen different ways, entering largely 
into building and decoration, and constituting a beautiful element 
in the designs of ornamental furniture. 

China claims to have invented porcelain, and to have perfected 
the art while half the nations now exhibiting were in a savage or 
little civilised condition, and we cannot disprove that claim. Cer- 
tainly, for beauty of material, perfection of manufacture, general 
fitness of ornamentation, and brilliancy of colour, the Chinese pot- 


ters are unequalled—unless, indeed, it be by their neighbours” 
Japanese. “a 
But with respect to the excellence of the modern ware as ce 
pared with the ancient, we think it will be generally admitted 
those who have paid most attention to the subject that the Chi 
have lost much of their art; they are still skilful enough to rep 
duce almost any ancient specimen, but their work no longer 
plays that charming fecundity of fancy and artistic taste W 
formerly characterised it, European contact has also borne B 
fruit, as it has in India. We have seen English sideboards 4 
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engrave from the collection of Messrs. ELKINGTON & Co. 


on inlaid with gold, works of delicate and very refined beauty. 


fi 


We give also a Silver Jug in the Renaissance style. On either 
side are genii representing Day and Night, with the symbolical 


cock and owl. The Jug accompanies the two Dishes represent- 
ing the twelve months of the year, one of which we have engraved. 


es carved all over by Indian artisans, the results being 
ply hideous monstrosities ; and there is sad evidence, here and 
ither that Europeans fancy they can teach Orientals some- 


s of European designs will sell better than their own. The 
ese have been affected in the same way, but not to the same 
there is a cachet about all their ware that is very striking. 
not mean to assert that their taste is always perfect, and 
here is never any extravagance; on the contrary, their imita- 
f ivory carvings, and complicated groups inserted in the 


» in the way of decoration, or that the Chinese think bad imi- 


sides of great bottles, perfectly executed though they are, resem- 
ble a Palissy dish covered with large fishes, snakes, and frogs, and 
deserve to be regarded only as tours de force—as showing what 
the artist can do, not what he does at his best. Admitting much 
that is said respecting the inferiority of modern Art in the far 
East, we find in these two courts Art which can scarcely be 
equalled elsewhere. 

“Qld Sévres ”’ are words which sometimes cause a thrill in the 
sale-rooms of New York as well as of Paris, and in the minds of 
some persons we believe the idea is fixed that no other F rench 
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Messrs. BROWN BROTHERS, of Edinburgh, contribute exam- 
ples of high-class furniture, and occupy a prominent and honour- 
able place in the Exhibition. That which we engrave is a Side- 


board, of dark mahogany, in the ‘‘ Adam’s style ’’—a remarkably | 


| meritorious specimen of the characteristic features of that 


style. The details are carried out with great delicacy and 


finish. The lower part has three drawers under the top, with’ 
a cupboard below at each side, and an open space in the centre 
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suitable for the display of old china. We draw particular atten- 
tion to the beautifully carved doors of cupboards, and the fine 
ornament richly carved on drawer fronts; also to the quaint and 
nicely turned and carved pillars at each side of the recess. The 
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top part has two tiers of shelves, with bevelled mirror in the centre 
between the shelves. At each side of the mirror, and above 
it, are broad bands of the ‘“‘ Adam’s’’ festoon done in embossed 
leather, and coloured in harmony with the tone of the mahogany. 


porcelain is worthy to be named in the same breath. Of course it 
is easy to make a fetich of that which is old—it is only the drawing 
of a line at a given date, adoring all above it and condemning all 
below : it saves a world of study and trouble, and makes the con- 
noisseur safe, except when he falls into the trap of adoring a false 
mark; and such traps are very many. ‘“ Fine old Sévres”’ isa 
regular manufacture in Paris, or rather just outside Paris; there is 
little secret about it. 

Nevertheless, the show of Sévres porcelain at the Exhibition is 
one of the most superb of which France can boast, set up where 


it should be, in the Vestibule of Honour, in a Renaissance temple 
expressly designed for it and for the productions of the other 
famous state factories of the Gobelins and Beauvais, each of which 
enhances the effect of the other. It presents, both from the artisti¢ 
and the material point of view, perhaps the most admirable illus- 
tration of a charming art that can be conceived. The history of 
Sévres is full of interest, and, as regards its general outline, too 
well known-to bear repetition. The beginning of the porcelain- 
works was not at Sévres, but at Vincennes, in 1745; they wi 
removed to the former place in 1753, when it became a royal esta 
% , 
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_ This page contains engravings of two note- 
worthy productions, the work of EUGENE 


.GUES, of Paris. They are of wrought iron, 
ry admirable in design, but exhibiting sin- 


perhaps as perfect a 
as wellas other works by the same master mind, are among the most attractive con- 


tributions to the collection, and will indeed take rank with the best of the century. 


gular triumph over difficulties presented by a comparatively impracticable metal. 
The Flower Stand and Flower Vase are of much beauty, but the Chandelier is 


production of its class as the Exhibition supplies. Both, 


ishment. The ware made at first was an imitation of true por- 

n, and was called porcelaine tendre ; but when great deposits 
‘kaolin, or disintegrated feldspar, were found in France, the 
elaine dure, porcelaine kaolinigue, or true porcelain, was pro- 
duced. Z 

‘This was between the years 1765 and 1768. For fifteen or 
nty years after the last date both kinds of pé¢e continued to be 
e, but the use of the pdte ¢endre was given up about the end 
the century, and not resumed till 1850. Every one who has a 
for china knows the beauty of the colours of the old Sévres, 


le bleu du rot, céladon, rose du Barry, &c. For a time the 
secret of these colours, or some of them, seems to have been 
partially lost, but the progress made within a few years is truly 
astonishing. Not only are the old_colours reproduced now, but a 
large number of new tints have been “invented,” in accordance 
with the altered, and, as we believe, greatly improved taste of the 
day. 
All the pieces of ware exhibited at present in the Champ de 
Mars date since the last International Exhibition in Paris, 1867, 
and-we have no hesitation in saying that never before were so many 
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We engrave another of the Cabinets of GAJANI, of Florence; 
it is a contribution of great Art value to the Exhibition. The 
manufacturer is an artist of much power, who has well earned the 
great reputation he has obtained. Italy comes to the front as re- 


gards this especial order of Art. Its productions manifest sound 

manipulative skill, together with ability in design, results of study, 

and practice in the best school. This may be accepted as sug- 

gestive to other nations. The designer of this cabinet has ad- 

peta to the old traditions of Italian Art as derived from the 
reek. 


MM. FourDINOIS supply us with the work that fills this column, — 
As with all the productions of their atelier, it exhibits skill and 
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power, refreshing both the eye and mind, and giving to the pro- 
ductions of the Art-manufacturer all advantages. } 


— 


or so important improvements effected in porcelain manufacture in 
an equal space of time. 

The amateur is satisfied with the effect of an object of Art, but 
a true connoisseur is acquainted with the principles involved in the 
production, for with them the possibilities of the manufacture are 
absolutely involved. Now, in the old time, and until a very few 
years ago, a piece of decorated porcelain had to pass many times 
through the furnace ; some colours required a different amount of 
heat from others, and few of them would support more than about 
300° Centigrade. With the scientific aid of the late chemist and 


physicist Regnault, the present administrator, M. Robert, and the 
able directors at the works, a most important change has been 
effected, one that could hardly have been dreamed of a short time 
ago; and this has been brought about not by accident, but after 
innumerable scientific researches and practical experiments. I 
consists in the discovery of methods by means of which all the 
colours in use are burnt in simultaneously, and not at the compara 
tively low heat of 300°, but at about three times that temperature, 
so that the vitrification is complete, and the whole work is at oncé 
more brilliant and more durable than ever. 
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_ The firm of Boyer and SONS, bronze manufacturers of Paris, 
“supplies us with a Jardiniére, or general ornamented stand, richly 


elaborated. It is'designed without especial thought as to style, but 
its several parts are brought into harmony, while each, taken sepa- 


‘ely, is a beautiful and characteristic example of good Art. MM. 
‘oyer and Sons have sent us some figures of most refined grace 


as we cannot satisfactorily engrave on 


wood. 


_ The opening of the new Sévres manufactory last year was an 
casion of extraordinary interest, chiefly because the French 
Overnment had provided a credit of $7,000 for the establishment 
there of a studio for workers in mosaic—a class of persons whose 

ices in ancient Rome were of conspicuous and lasting value. 
this moment some Florentine artists, imported for the purpose, 
ow in charge of the studio, modelling a decorative frieze for 
© facade of the manufactory. The most important accession to 

sw establishment, however, is the ceramic museum, concern- 
which M. Philippe Burty, the distinguished critic, who recently 


visited it, has written as follows: ‘“‘ The museum occupies the 
whole length and breadth of the first story of the principal build- 
ing. The specimens of faience are arranged in glass cases 
down the middle of the two galleries, which start from a square 
room in the centre. Other cases and tables, placed at right 
angles to the wall, occupy the window-side, so that hardly any 
room is wasted, and the light is excellent. The collections, much 
richer than they ever had the credit of being in the small rooms 
of the old manufactory, are here unfolded to view, like the pages 
of a technical and historical dictionary. Their order of arrange- 
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This page contains a bust-size miniature of Gaston de Foix, 
the youth-hero of the sixteenth century. It is of exquisite enamel 
intermingled with gold; guarded, as it were, with a gorgeously va- 


riegated frame of much comparative width, consisting of the bold- 
est alti-relievi of allegorical and other figures. The house produ- 
cing these fine examples of Art is that of FALIZE and SONS, of Paris, 


ment is methodical, but in no way pedantic. Both the eye and 
the mind are charmed and interested by these surviving witnesses 
of by-gone ages and civilisations. A list of the contents, affixed 
to each case, supplies the temporary want of a catalogue. En- 
tering the gallery to the right, we come successively to the an- 
cient Egyptian pottery, the Greek, the Phoenician, and the Etrus- 
can (unglazed and glazed), the Roman, Celtic, Gaulish, Gallo-Ro- 
man, from the seventh to the sixteenth century (found in France), 
the Mexican, the Spanish, &c., &c. Then to a life-size figure of 
the Virgin in a sitting posture, with the child Jesus, in the act of 
blessing, standing on her left knee, modelled and enamelled in 


white by one of the Della Robbia family, a choice and interesting 
specimen of Italian art of the fifteenth century. . .. We will 
bring our tour of inspection to a close by calling attention to the 
few but beautiful specimens of fine old Chinese and Japanese por 
celain, and lastly to a set of the original models in terra-cotta, 
which were made for the royal manufactory at the end of the 
eighteenth century, by Falconet, Pigalle, Pajou, Clodion, Larue, 
&c. It is here that is displayed this French art (the revival of 
which has been so slow) in all its science and all its beauty, its 
taste and spirit, which must not be slavishly imitated, but studiec 
and understood.”’ 


i-THE SLEEPING FAUN. 
“ENGRAVED BY ©.STODART, FROM THE SCULPTURE BY MISS HOSMER. 
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THE LAST PRAYER. 
_ (Frontispiece.) 


L, E, Metssonter, Painter. W. STEeEuink, Engraver. 


Ney) E is a very rare occurrence, indeed, to meet M. 
ay Meissonier on such ies in thi 
ground as he occupies in this 
picture; indeed, so far as our experience of his 
works testifies, it is a solitary example of his pen- 
cil having been engaged on a theme of solemn 
and sacred import: his more familiar subjects are 
the occupations of life when manhood is in its 
and its actions are prompted by a love of amusement or 
est in military matters, as ‘Skittle-Players,’ or ‘A Game at 
s, in the former case; ‘A Guard-house,’ ‘A Man choosing 
ord,’ in the latter. 
e artist, however, seems to have adopted at one period of his 
practice a kind of grave subject, for in 1839 he painted and 
ited in Paris a picture called ‘ A Priest attending a Sick Per- 
,» and in the year immediately following another of a similar 
_ entitled ‘The English Doctor.’ Now, though we have no 
ute authority for saying the picture here engraved is the for- 
of these two last-mentioned works, the inference is that they 
really one and the same. 
hether the scene is one actually witnessed by the artist, or 
an ideal composition, is of little importance as regards the 
t it shows, though additional interest would be associated with 
e the history of the dying man known, and were he recog- 
as some public character. There is nothing in the death- 
mber to give any clue to its sick occupant, now rapidly pass- 
way from the busy scenes of life. With eyes half closed in 
sleep of death, he yet holds firmly in both hands one of the 
who has offered the last prayer for him, and most pro- 
has received his confession. On the wall by the side of the 
| is a crucifix, and on a stool in the foreground is a covered 
‘om which the poor sufferer has moistened his parched lips. 
e objects, with the curtains or hangings, constitute the only 
e furniture, except the bedclothes, in the apartment, which 
out looks dreary enough—too much so almost for a hospi- 
ard, oreven a prison-cell. But the story is pointedly and im- 
ively told, with a Rembrandtish effect of light and shade, and 
icacy of finish only to be equalled by the great Dutch painter’s 
r artists Terburg and Metzu. 


RUTH AND NAOMI. 


Scuerrer, Painter. J. Levasseur, Engraver. 


SCHEFFER, though born in Holland, has always been re- 
d as a French painter, inasmuch as/he received his Art edu- 
1 in Paris under Pierre Guerin, his mother—who had lost her 
and, also a painter—having removed with her family to that city 
Ary made such great progress under his master, that in a 


ITE increased demand for cut flowers for decorative 
purposes, in the last decade or so of years, is 
simply wonderful; and florists have, as a natural 
consequence, multiplied throughout the land. 
Bridals and funerals, and house and table deco- 
ration, demand exhatstless supplies ; and Ameri- 
— can extravagance, that must have the best of 
—meaning the most expensive—seldon thinks of utili- 
French do, and with such charming results, the many 
ducts of garden and field. 


| 
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Sree stEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


very few years he painted some pictures which brought his name 
well before the public. In subjects of a religious tendency, as 
well as in those of a secular kind, and both relating to history, 
he was alike successful, and was not long before he achieved a 
high reputation. We do not know when the picture here engraved 
was painted, but the subject treats of the departure of Orpah and 
Ruth from the land of Moab to return with Naomi to the land of 
Judah. “And Naomi said, Turn again, my daughters: why will 
ye go with me? ... And she said, Behold, thy sister-in-law is 
gone back unto her people, and unto her gods: return thou after 
thy sister-in-law. And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, 
or to return from following after thee: for whither thou goest, I 
will go,’”’ &c, (Ruth i.). The two figures in the foreground are 
those of Ruth and her mother-in-law, engaged in this loving alter- 
cation ; Orpah has turned back towards her own country, but Ruth 
animatedly expresses her determination to remain with Naomi, 
who, ‘when she saw that she was steadfastly minded to go with 
her, then she left speaking unto her.” The depth of the mother’s 
feelings is expressed in her saddened countenance and flowing 
tears, and Ruth’s warm entreaties to be allowed to stay behind 
are sustained by her appealing eye and the action of the hands, 
one of which holds fast that of Naomi, as if resolved not to part 
from her. The scene is sufficiently pathetic in general expression, 
while the principal figures show much good drawing and model- 
ling. 


THE. SLEEPING FAUN. 


Engraved by E. Sropart, from the Sculpture by Miss Hosmer, 


FRoM the time when, in 1851, Harriet Hosmer produced her 
first girlish work, ‘ Hesper’—she was then but twenty years of 
age—till the appearance of her ‘ Pompeian Sentinel,’ this lady has 
been gradually making such progress in her refined art that she 
has attained a very high position in it, both on the European and 
American Continents. Trained in the studio of John Gibson, 
Miss Hosmer has shown her taste for, and skill in, poetic sculpture 
by her statues of ‘ Daphne’ and ‘ Medusa,’ ‘dEnone’ and ‘ Puck ;’ 
while those of ‘ Beatrice Cenci’ and ‘ Zenobia in Chains’ testify to 
her skill in designing and modelling figures which are more asso- 
ciated in the mind with the world of humanity by which we are 
surrounded. The master augured for her a brilliant future, and, 
as the Art world has long seen, was not wrong in his predictions, 
for each successive work from her hand has proved an additional 
leaf to her wreath of laurels; and certainly this ‘Sleeping Faun’ 
may be reckoned among the brightest, so poetically is it designed, 
and so naturally is it treated. The easy,-2ouchalant, drowsy atti- 
tude could scarcely be surpassed ; every limb of the figure is in 
perfect repose, and the head resting on the left shoulder is expres- 
sive of sleepy weariness. Seated by the side of the stump of the 
tree on which the wood-god reposes is a juvenile satyr amusing 
himself ; and by his side a reed-pipe, bunches of grapes, and other 
attributes of sylvan life, aid in the general interest of the group. 


BeORAL ADORNMENTS. 


Who, for instance, that has seen them filling the summer empti- 
ness of a country fireplace, or “ Franklin,” carelessly thrust into a 
broken pitcher, or brown earthenware jug, could be persuaded of 
the ornamental capabilities that lurk in common asparagus-tops? 
They are truly beautiful, however, when cut low down and tied 
up with moss just to fit the receptacle for which they are intended, 
so that they are tightly forced in; and in this condition they will 
retain their freshness for a long time. Hyacinth-glasses treated in 
this way are exceedingly ornamental, and people who have aspara- 
gus-beds will find in them quite a gold-mine of decoration, The 
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light, misty character of the foliage renders it particularly grace- 
ful ; and it can be effectively combined with many other things. 

On an early September Sunday, in a little country church, the 
font was a mass of beauty, and great was the puzzle, for some 
time, to distinguish the nature of its contents. Light, feathery 
bloom, with a sort of golden mist, and bright dashes of colour, 
were the prevailing features; but, gradually, asparagus-tops, ferns, 
golden-rod, and scarlet sage, were recognised. It was so appro- 
priate to the season—representing, as it were, the golden mist of 
September and the glowing autumnal hues, with the verdure and 
bloom of departing summer—that everyone acknowledged it to be, 
though of the simplest materials, a perfect floral poem. 

The effect of all floral decoration depends far more upon good 
taste and an eye for colour, than upon the quantity or quality of 
the flowers. A geometrical arrangement of flowers is hideous— 
grouped, as some one says, in strict accordance with the bedding 
system—a ring of yellow, a ring of scarlet, a ring of blue, and a 
central dot of white. Yellow should be very sparingly used in any 
case, though some yellow flowers are less objectionable than others; 
the delicate little mahernia, for instance, is its own fragrant excuse 
for being—yellow; and its golden bells are so modestly unobtru- 
sive that it is scarcely perceptible except by its sweetness. Two 
shades of an objectionable colour render it less conspicuous than 
a single bright shade ; and especially is this the case with yellow. 
The jonquil, narcissus, and daffodil, and other yellow flowers of 
spring, are not felt to be glaring because of this constant variety 
of shade; and it is extremely effective with flowers of all colours. 
A single vase or basket of roses, ranging through all the shades of 
red and pink, from the rich, dark crimson of the giant of battles 
to the pale flesh-tints and creamy whites of the more delicate va- 
rieties, is one of the most beautiful of floral decorations. 

The rule for colour in the arrangement of flowers is to put blue 
in juxtaposition to orange, and violet to yellow; while red and 
pink flowers are seen to the best advantage with a judicious min- 
gling of verdure only, or accompanied by white; but where there 
is a perpetual breakage, ‘a little dab of one colour, and then an 
atom of white,” the “effect is anything but pleasing. Stiffness is 
especially to be avoided ; and a careless, chance arrangement of a 
few graceful blossoms is often more effective than the most studied 
art. One of the prettiest floral decorations we ever saw was a 
large mother-of-pearl shell, with its opal glowing lights and deep- 
green lips, as though the sea-waves had left the imprint of their 
riotous kisses; it contained only four silvery-white callas, with their 
dark-green leaves. The vase was in such perfect harmony with 
the water-loving flowers that both seemed to have grown there 
together. 

What marvellous effects those French florists produce with a 
limited amount of capital ; and how artistically they decorate rooms 
and staircases! They do not hesitate to eke out their stores with 
artificial aids when profusion is necessary ; but such is the perfec- 
tion of their art that it is not easy to decide where it begins. 
Trellises of artificial ivy are used as backgrounds for floral adorn- 
ments; and these trellises frequently reach to the ceiling. Many 
of the flowers, also, are artificial ; but the effect of the plant-decked 
staircase, with light arbours of green crossing it at intervals, and 
the profusion of flowers and ivies below, all reflected in large 
mirrors, js that of a fairy scene, or a chapter out of the Arabian 
Nights. 

They understand the art of making a few flowers go a great 
way in Paris; and the use of green moss, both for cut flowers and 
for growing plants, is almost unlimited. At the end of a hall in 
the Hotel-de-Ville the eye is immediately attracted by the display 
of vegetation. This consists apparently of a bank of moss just 
in front of the inevitable mirror, which seems to be composed of 
velvety-looking lycopodium. But lycopodium does not grow wild, 
and is not to be used recklessly ; in this case it forms the upper 
crust only to a foundation of common moss, that is to be had for 
the gathering in almost any piece of woods. The bank of moss 
is apparently dotted with clusters of Chinese primroses ; but they 
are growing in pots, which are graduated in size, so that the back 
parts are reflected in the mirror. They slope to the floor in front, 
and merge at the sides into the groups of larger plants at each 
end of the bank—the pots being carefully concealed in the moss. 

The whole arrangement is enclosed by a low, gilt-wooden, trellis- 


work margin. The predominating colour here is green ; but there 


appears to be no scarcity of flowers, and the effect is indescribab 
refreshing—like a bit of pure Nature in the midst of Art. 

Another pretty and inexpensive device is a box of almost ai 
kind that fancy and convenience may dictate, about eight inch 
deep by ten in width, and just long enough to go across the emp 
summer hearth, with aback of trellis-work covered with growir 
ivy. Flowers may be mixed with the green by placing a row « 
hyacinth-glasses in the box, and concealing the glasses with abu 
dant moss—each glass containing a compact bunch of flowe} 
Japan lilies, white lilies, gladioli, and other large flowers, are su 
able for this purpose; and even such gigantic blossoms as su 
flowers and dahlias, generally so contemptuously banished fra 
in-door decoration, may be mingled with huge roses, and used 
this way with a quaint, Oriental effect that is far from unpleasing 

If flowers are not to be had, a lovely mass of green may be pr 
duced by taking small branches from any trees in fresh leaf ai 
putting the cut ends in jars with water and charcoal; the mou 
of the jar is then closed with a lump of potter’s clay. 

It is astonishing how much humble beauty close at hand is ne 
lected for want of a little invention ; and comparatively few peoy 
are acquainted with the ornamental capabilities of the comm 
field-daisy—the badge among farmers of poor soil and thriftle 
cultivation. It has long been popular, though, as an ‘“‘ artificial 
and a bonnet trimmed with daisies has a picturesque sound th 
brings up visions of youthful grace and beauty. It is no less P 
turesque as a real flower—when there is not an acre or two of 
within a bar-fence. We were glad enough, however, of the ae 
or two in the dilemma which resulted in its discovery for asthe 
purposes; and a daisy-pasture is quite a valuable adjunct to 
house where the gardening is chiefly confined to vegetables. — 

It was July; and there was to be a wedding at the count 
boarding-house where we were quartered for the summer. T 
bride was our landlady’s daughter, and the groom had a sm 
clerkship in a neighbouring town; all were interested in maki 
the wedding as pretty as possible. But June had spent everythi: 
in her wild prodigality, and there would be a lull in flowers ur 
August brought asters and gladioli to brighten us up again. Mon 
was lacking to send to the florist’s; and the parlour mzws¢ be ma 
beautiful with blossoms and vines, What could be done in t 
matter ? 

An inspiration came upon us, and it took the shape of daisi 
There is nothing like leaning over fences to get ideas—particula’ 
when what one needs happens to be on the other side, and f 
farmer’s proverbial fondness for this attitude was no longer a m 
tery to us. We came and saw and conquered—our item 
then we got a huge basket and went to work. ; 

We made a marriage-bell of daisies—it was lovely ; we és 
the ugly wooden mantel with moss and ferns for a foundation, | 
dotted the daisies over it in clusters ; we festooned them on ] 
and brackets ; we put them wherever it was possible or impossil 
for daisies to be. Then we arranged our small stock of 
lilies, &c., in vases and baskets; and summoned the 
guests to come and do their worst in the way of criticism. 
NN was a grand success’; people waxed enthusiastic 0% 

; but it had one melancholy result—scarcely a daisy now | 
ae head in B with half a chance of living out the term 
natural life. 

As we write, there stands beside us on the deep window-sil 
silver basket filled with grey Southern moss, that is thickly dot 

’ with the pearly-white blossoms of the Sanguznarta Canaa 
or blood-root, the buds of which have the exquisite tints of 
undeveloped water-lily. The grey moss was a chance sub: 
for the green that was not to be had; but the combination 
singularly quaint and beautiful effect ; and it would make a lov 
Easter cross for a country church where flowers are not plenti 
and green things are backward. The Sanguznardéa has 
advantage common to most wild-flowers—of losing its 


nescent whiteness seems like an avatar of the snow itself. 

A wedding anniversary that came in May was made beatti 
with apple-blossoms. The little home-parlour, in an inland to 
was like a blooming orchard ; an obliging neighbour with an ¢ 
tensive garden having kindly ‘allowed her trees to be rifled 
enterprising sister and cousin of the family, who elected tl 
selves a committee on decoration, and spared neither vain 
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(ossoms to make their new floral departure a success. 
were plenty of delicate, crisp ferns of the loveliest shade of 
reen ; and these, with the pearly, blushing blossoms, seemed 
il the room with beauty and fragrance. They wreathed the 
delier ; they festooned the mantel ; they formed a rosy chaplet 
twelvemonth bride; they were everywhere and all-perva- 
breathed the very spirit of the May. ‘And the great 
it all,” said the artists, flushed with success, and desist- 
m apple-blossoms only because there was no place left to 
it them in—‘ the great beauty of it all is that no one ever 
t of doing it before.’”’ But even Columbus, it seems, could 
his ; and it may not be safe to affirm it of apple-blossoms. 
$ area much-neglected means of beauty; few of us asso- 
them with anything but a bad attack of “neuralgia,” other- 
se toothache—when they suggest no beauty, but much comfort, 
come to us in the shape of a warm, moist, sleep-inducing 
t. These are dried and steeped ; but the fresh, growing hop- 
e is clothed with a wealth of flowing green tresses, of the most 
vivid hue, and with a nameless grace of drooping and 
ing, which makes them particularly desirable for decorative 
oses; for, when used with flowers, they-seem.:to have under- 
a change into something rich and rare. People seldom re- 
se hops under these circumstances; and a lady who saw it 
around a vase asked, as a great favour, if she might have a 
that remarkable-looking vine ! 
Morning-glories have long since been sung and painted into fa- 
ir; but if they could only be made to keep their sleepy eyes open 
| t until the chickens go to roost! Folded up like a small 
brella, they are not at all ornamental. They are charming, 
, in their short-lived prime; and a certain breakfast-table 
we wot of is never without them so long as they are to be 
1, The large blue ones only are. used; and these fill a white 
pitcher with colour like that of heaven’s own dome. The 
morning-glory has the advantage of keeping open for a much 
r time; and though always of the same pinkish white, it 
e all trumpet-shaped flowers, a sort of grace about it ; while 
nds of the vine, with their numerous tendrils and small, arrow- 
leaves, are very pretty twined around a vase or basket. 
buds, too, of pale pink, are decidedly ornamental; and a 
acle of any kind filled only with these flowers, buds, and 
, is a prettier sight than one would imagine. Unfortunately, 
eed fancies damp, marshy places to grow to the greatest per- 
; and the finest blossoms and sprays are always 
“ Just over there—just over there—” 
‘discouraging expanse of wet tufts and hillocks of grass 
n. 
distant relative of this same family, which is also beautiful for 
ion, is the starry-eyed cypress-vine. The eyes are soft, vel- 
and of a brilliant crimson or a snowy white—being the star- 
2d blossoms of the plant; but they have the convolvuli failing 
nic sleepiness, and close tightly soon after the moon-line 
passed—unless their enemy, the sun, retires behind a veil 
ds. The fine, shadowy foliage is the great beauty of the 
and it is particularly suitable for combination with the most 
flowers. Sel 
here, perhaps, do flowers give such a thorough look of re- 
tas on the breakfast, dinner, or tea table, and no matter 
ple such adornments may be—a handful of field-daisies, 
+ of chrysanthemums, a bunch even of buttercups and 
show an appreciation of something beyond the practical 
ind-butter of life. Flowers have a language that is unmis- 
id there is beauty even in green leaves. But those who 
eadily get access to these things are usually the last to 
them; and the wonder of the countrywoman over her 
rs, who seemed to enjoy the “brakes” (ferns) which 
ad “stuck up on the breakfast-table,”” and which she evi- 
regarded as a species of mild lunacy, is constantly repeated. 
es and silver or crystal baskets filled with flowers are the 
of a handsomely-laid dinner-table ; and smilax and 
g-fern, maurandia and cypress-vine, make the prettiest 
this purpose. Wet clay made into a sort of mound, 
covered with moss, is much better for filling the recepta- 
water, as flowers can be more firmly arranged in it, and 
where they are placed, while all danger of “ spilling” 
the table-cover is thus avoided. A tall, slender 


= 


| 


épergne, with three series of receptacles, is, perhaps, the most 
effective ; though an upper and a lower tray of different sizes, made 
only of painted tin and connected by a narrow glass tube that 
may be found at any druggist’s, will prove quite satisfactory when 
filled with artistically-arranged flowers, and the stem encircled with 
some delicate vine and blossoms. A. skilful mingling of fruit, if 
the receptacle is unusually large, will add much to the effect. The 
upper division should be generously supplied with buds; with a 
few graceful fuchsias, perhaps, drooping over the edge. 

A silvered-glass épergne filled with water-lilies and ferns is a 
beautiful ornament. The subtle, delicious odour is like a blessing 
in disguise, and the exquisitely-tinted buds in their sheath of vivid 
green harmonise with the most delicate of the ferns, and should 
be placed by themselves at the top of the receptacle. A dash of 
vivid scarlet here and there, geranium or verbena, will give cha- 
racter and tone to this charming arrangement. But water-lilies, it 
will be objected, are only to be had near the water—though people 
may raise their own with a little care and a large tub; and even 
the lovely pink-tinged ones may cease to be almost as rare as large 
pearls. 

Did any one ever see the font of a church filled with water-lilies 
and their broad, green leaves? Nothing could be more thoroughly 
beautiful and appropriate, or more delicious than the incense rising 
from these pure censers; but the sight is one that the writer has 
yet to behold. 

This is digressing, however, from our table-adornments—where 
the field is large, and where flowers, like money, are no object, the 
possibilities delightful. Scarlet geranium and lilies-of-the-valley, 
with a few rich, purple pansies, are a beautiful combination, edged 
with the graceful smilax. Wahernza odorata and forget-me-nots 
are lovely with any large white flower; and a mass of geraniums, 
scarlet, pink, and white, can be very tastefully grouped with ivy- 
leaves. ‘The great desideratum is to avoid a multiplicity of colours ; 
and a plentiful supply of green takes away the stiff, set look that 
florists always contrive to give to their creations. 

The gladiolus, which blushes like the rose through all the exqui- 
site shades of pink, from dark scarlet-crimson to the faintest-tinged 
white, is much more ornamental than is generally known for table- 
decoration ; and the simplest épergne filled with wet moss and 
edged with green rose-leaves, will display the flowers to great 
advantage. Rose-geranium, also, makes a pretty edging. The 
flowers should be removed from the tall stalk and arranged in 
shaded rows until the receptacle is filled. 

Many flowers that look well in daylight are very unsatisfactory 
by gaslight; and in table-decoration, especially, this is a matter to 
be considered, Mauve, purple, yellow, and blue flowers do not 
generally light up well; but all the scarlets, and particularly scar- 
let berries, glow richly at night, and look more vivid than ever. 
Roses and geraniums can always be depended on for night deco- 
ration, as they never lower their colours to gas or kerosene ; and 
autumn leaves are equally satisfactory. 

Nothing but leaves is not very suggestive when green leaves are 
meant; and the beautifying properties of the Virginia creeper be- 
fore it has lighted its autumn torch, and while the rich, tender 
green of perfect summer still shines on the clear-cut leaves, are 
very little known. The youthful sprays in their first “season ’’ are 
lovely, and, besides adding much to the beauty of a flower-filled 
vase, they are valuable house-decorators when used entirely by 
themselves. And @ propos of leaves, here is one of the prettiest 
pictures of simple tea-table adornment that could possibly be ima- 
gined, and one that is very easy of imitation, It is taken bodily 
from ‘“ Norwood :” 

“Green leaves were first pinned together by their own stems 
into a plat, and then made into circular mats—the points of the 
leaves well, advanced; and upon each one of these green mats 
rested a pure white china plate. Thus oak-leaves, hickory-leaves, 
mapte and liquid-amber alternating, seemed sprouting from be- 
neath every dish. A bowl had been arranged with selected 
grasses, and the butter-dish set in it in such a manner that the 
golden butter was fringed with the grasses from which it came. 
For the honey, which was snow-white and taken from the doctor's 
own hives, Miss Rose had herself collected white clover-blossoms, 
and arranged them upon a green base of red-clover leaves, so that 
the dainty comb seemed to rise up out of the very flowers which 


had yielded it. 
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“The large silver waiter which contained the tea-things rested 
upon a broad ruffle of coloured leaves—yellow and scarlet maple- 
leaves, golden-coloured hickory-leaves, deep-purplish leaves of the 
sweet-gum—and they were so arranged that the highest point of 
colour was at each end, and a gradation of colour tending all the 


way back to green terminated in the front in a real summer-green™ 


tuft of leaves. 

“] was never more struck with the effects which can be pro- 
duced by a skilful use of mere foliage without flowers; and I 
never before felt how coarse are the heaps and stacks of flowers 
which are piled upon decorated tables, in comparison with this 
delicate and almost flowerless use of leaves. It was, also, entirely 
inexpensive, and consumed but little time in the preparation.” 

A florist’s bouquet is usually a thing of wires and shams, com- 
posed of bald-looking flowers, quite stripped of their native green, 
and supplied with very little verdure of any kind; but it always 
has some plan in view, some particular shape or effect to be aimed 
at—which is not so patent in the attempts of amateurs. A hope- 
lessly stiff look is quite as often produced by those who would 
scorn to arrange flowers by rule, and who have not yet learned 
that the perfection of art consists in its apparent absence. Flow- 
ers seldom droop gracefully and get into just the right combina- 
tions by a happy accident; and to give an artistic look to the 
smallest bouquet is generally a matter of cultivation and practice. 
Some small flowers have such an excess of green for the amount 
of bloom that it is necessary to thin it out before the flowers can 
be made available for bouquet purposes ; and especially is this the 
case with the forget-me-not, whose wee, turquoise blossoms are 
nearly lost to sight among the aspiring leaves. When this plant is 
plentiful—and once we had access to quite a pasture of it—exqui- 
site bouquets can be made by closely massing it around a centre 
composed of one vivid pink rosebud, edging it with white—either 
lilies-of-the-valley or the delicate elder-flower—and finishing with 
a fringe of small ferns. 

We were lately struck with the description of a bouquet that 
adorned a small round table. The vase was a plain frosted glass, 
shallow and wide—which, although pretty, is not a good arrange- 
ment for keeping flowers fresh, as too many are crowded into the 
amount of water such a receptacle will hold—and it rested on 
twisted supports of bright and frosted gilding, The dish was first 
filled with fresh, dark-green moss—one of the beautiful gféen- 
house lycopods. Lycopodium denticulatum is more desirable than 
any of them, as it can easily be grown in any shaded corner of the 
greenhouse, or in a window where flowering plants will not thrive 
for want of sun. 

The moss was raised in the centre, not in a heap; it made a gra- 
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HE Art department of the United States at the 
Exhibition has hardly realised what was expected 
of it by those who look upon the efforts of our 
young and as yet inexperienced nation in this 
direction with peculiar interest. For this there 
were many reasons, prominent among which was 
the very late acceptance signified by our Govern- 

tment to the French invitation to exhibit. That fact militated 

‘against the preparation of works specially intended for the Exhi- 

bition. Moreover, most of our young artists abroad, whether 

tightly or wrongly, decided that their pictures would show to more 
advantage in the Sa/on, and that a success at the Palais de l'In- 
dustrie would redound more to their credit, and indeed be less 
difficult to obtain, than a similar success at the Champ de Mars. 

In ‘this ‘opinion they were strongly supported by their professors. 

Then, too, the very cause that prevented our Exhibition from dis- 

playing anything like a representative exhibit of foreign Art also 

militated “against the success of our Art department in Paris. 


dual curve upward. The flowers were not numerous—one d 
red rose, one of the palest blush-white, a spray of white convolvu 
lus just touched with pink, a cluster of red, drooping flowers, on: 
spray of pale wild-rose, one bright-pink rose, a cluster of w 
acacia, and a drooping branch of the pink convolvulus—the colow 
being only shades of rose and white. The effect was fresh, ar 
bright, and beautiful. Each flower was simply laid down on tf 
bed of green all around the vase; and no attempt was made t 
fill up the centre at all. The blossoms just touched, and ead 
one had its own green leaves, the stems being thrust into th 
wet moss. ee , 
A fan-bouquet is very pretty, arranged with a handle on a wi 
frame. The flowers should be of colours to match or combi 
well with the dress, and a fringe of delicate green or white shoul 
edge the frame. Flat bouquets, too, can be made in this way a 
an agreeable change from the everlasting pyramid or circle. 
A single flower worn at the throat, or belt, or in the hair, car 
ries a peculiar charm with it; and the present fashion of a full 
blown rose at the side of the head, in the Greuze style, is particu 
larly coquettish. A breast-knot of violets, or lilies-of-the-yalle 
is irresistible ; and even the artificial ones, when you vow then 
to be artificial, are not without their charms. A half-blown whit 
rose and a spray or two of heliotrope never lose their popularit 
as a bosom or button-hole_bouquet—we love the purple, odo) 
blossom for poor, sunstruck Clytie’s sake, though from its peri 
able nature it would seem to have shared the same fate. 
The passion for flower-adornment seems universal in Paris, ani 
finds expression in the tasteful’ bouquets of the flower-girls wh 
are to be met at every turn and corner, and the graceful youn; 
palm-tree in the shopkeeper’s window that looks as fresh 
bright at Christmas as inthe prime of summer. But those w 
lilacs of Paris !—those snowy, sweet-scented, graceful clusters, th 
are so scarce with us at any season, and seem to exhale a suk 
indescribable sort of spell—are sold by the French florists from t 
last of October until the time comes for their natural oon 
out-of-doors. q 
They manage it in this way: they do not take the white lilac 
all—as it is weak, and not so pure in colour when forced—hbut t 
purple, which they place under glass in September, and, b 
ning with a cool temperature, get it by degrees accustomed to 
degree of heat that seems almost incredible. But this is carefull 
tempered by excessive moisture, and every particle of light — 
carefully excluded with straw mats. The result is those sno 
racemes of fragrant blossoms that evidently mistake Noy 
for May, and fill the winter air with the sweetness of spring. 
ELLA RODMAN CHURCE 


Persons who own valuable pictures are not particularly anxious 
send them on an ocean-journey of over three thousand 
And so it has happened that many of our best artists are T 
presented at all, while from others the specimens shown are U 
satisfactory, and do not give by any means the full measure of | 
talent of the artist. = 

But the greatest defect of our Art exhibit does not lie in 
meagreness, but rather in its lack of national characte 
We do not mean to say that in ¢echnzgue and execution our 
like that of Spain, for instance, should be strikingly o 
That would be asking too much of our young and, as yet, 
cally undeveloped nation. But we had a right to expect 
least American artists would paint American subjects. 
faces of American girlhood (a race unparalleled for bea 
either side the seas), the scenes of American daily life, eve 
our war, illustrations of our history or our literature—such, | 
ing from the Art departments of the other nations, were the su 
jects that our painters should have chosen to show what Ar 
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Art could reproduce: instead of which we find Italian pea- 
ench reapers, Breton interiors, a Bavarian sheep-shearing, 
side; a scene from the war in La Vendée on another; 
irunken Parisian quean, leering vulgarly at her screaming 
this last the coarsest picture that is to be found within the 
of the Art-galleries of the Exhibition. No Frith reproduces 
us the gay animation of Jerome Park on a race-day. No 
searches out the pathos of the daily life of our city poor. 
lie makes immortal on canvas the exquisite freshness and 
ness of American girlhood. No Detaille has found his pen- 
oved to grander delineations by the doings of our Boys in 
Hawthorne, Bryant, Bret Harte, have found no illustrators. 
e blood in our painters’ veins may be American, but the visions 
throng their brains are European. The voice may be the 
of Jacob, but the outward aspect is that of Esau. 
this peculiarity (which is to be found in the Art exhibit of 
ier nation that, in this department, has made any display at 
= reason has been given that, as many of our artists are com- 
sd to come abroad to learn how to paint, they naturally paint 
personages and scenes around them. This excuse is perhaps 
lid one, but it does not seem to hold good in regard to the 
ts of other nationalities. Bohemia, for instance, can hardly be 
to be in itself a centre of Art instruction ; yet, the Bohemian 
are strikingly and strongly national in their choice of sub- 
_ Witness, for instance, the youthful and rising artist, M. 
k, whose large picture of the ‘ Envoys of Ladislas, King of 
emia, demanding the Hand of the Princess Madeleine of 
* won for him a medal at the Sa/om of this year. That 
ul was wholly painted in Paris, notwithstanding the fact that 
requisite models and costumes were exceedingly difficult to 
cure, yr. ' 
French critics commented with great surprise upon this 
jarity in the American Art department. Their interest was 
pondingly great in the few works that reproduced scenes or 
ters from our national life. Thus the negro groups of Wins- 
Homer, the ‘ Corn-Husking’ of Eastman Johnson, the ‘ Pass- 
Show’ of J. G. Brown, were all eagerly remarked, and received 
notice and commendation. 
ie Art catalogue of the American department comprises one 
| and sixty-five numbers, whereof one hundred and twenty- 
are paintings in oil, the rest being water-colours, etchings, 
Not a single statue or bust graces our exhibit, notwithstand- 
the renown that American sculpture has long enjoyed. We 
m the catalogue the names of several of the best-known 
artists abroad, and notably those of Messrs. Blashfield and 
Ramsay. From our leading American painter in Europe, 
rederick A. Bridgman, we have his fine ‘ Funeral of a Mum- 
already fully described in these pages, and a scene in a mosque 
«Allah Allah, Akhbar!’ On first view it would seem to 
the Pharisee and the publican of Holy Writ. The white- 
ed, venerable-looking personage in a full turban and flowing 
who is looking up to heaven in the foreground, might do 
‘ for the self-satisfied Pharisee ; while the dusky-robed figure in 
kground, in attitude and aspect, not inappropriately repre- 
poor supplicant whose only utterance was, “ Lord, be 
/to mea sinner!” 4 
e ‘Passing Show,’ by J. G. Brown, is one of the brightest and 
acteristic pictures in our department. A group of street- 
ly young Yankees, and nice little fellows every one of them, 
t the edge of the sidewalk, and they look with faces lighted 
er interest and amusement at a street procession that is 
front of them. Bya placard dimly visible on the wall 
he group, the passing show is seen to be no other than 
ircus. The varying expressions on the different faces 
1ely well reproduced ; and the bright little fellows are so 
and thoroughly American—keen, intelligent, and wide- 
| their amusement, and with no touch of stolid wonder 
azement on their animated features, such as would be 
even by a Parisian gamzn on such an occasion, The 
, is very excellent in execution, showing finish combined 
of treatment—altogether one of the best that the 
has sent to Paris. 
Butler has sent ‘ A Cat,’ not one of the silken, petted 
Lambert paints so well, no graceful parlour darling, 
d yelvet cushions or tiger-skin rugs, but a veritable 


street-prowler, sharp-eyed, and on the lookout, though apparently 
lost in meditation and repose. Woe to the incautious mouse that 
shall venture within the clutch of those paws, or even within sight 
of those keenly-watching eyes ! 

Mr. W. P. W. Dana’s ‘Solitude’ is a work of considerable imagi- 
nation as well as power. A black, weltering sea, heaving into bil- 
lows beneath a midnight sky, through a rift in whose cloud-veiled 
expanse peers a pallid moon, flinging a shimmer of white lustre 
over the dusky waters—the story of past storms and probable dis- 
asters is vividly told. No sail, nor boat, nor even a fragment of 
a wreck, flecks the dark, watery waste. Not even the demon of 
the storm is present. All is solitude! Mr. Charles Dubois’s fine 
landscapes and Mr. Wyatt Eaton’s ‘Harvesters reposing’ are 
well known to the lovers of Art in Paris. The latter picture, 
which owes its inspiration to the talent of Millet, was much re- 
marked at the Sa/ox of a few years ago. It has much of the 
power and the quiet pathos of the great master’s works. Mr. 
Charles C, Coleman’s ‘Decorative Panel’ is extremely rich in 
colour, and the quaint Japanese-like character of the design is 
very attractive. Miss Dodson’s panel, entitled ‘The Dance,’ is at 
once graceful in design and delicate in colouring, carrying out 
what a leading Parisian Art-professor once said of his lady-pupils, 
namely, that women would excel in decorative art if only they 
could be persuaded to turn their attention to that branch of paint- 
ing. Mr. Winslow Homer’s pictures of negro life are exceedingly 
faithful and characteristic, but err by a too great hastiness and thin- 
ness of execution. Mr. Homer would probably have received a 
gold medal, I am told, had he sent more carefully-finished exam- 
ples of his very real and decided talent. 

Mr. Walter Shirlaw’s :Sheep-Shearing in the Bavarian High- 
lands ’ is an important and vigorous work, too well known on our 
side of the water to need a detailed description here. Its merits 


‘have been fully recognised by foreign as well as native critics. The 


same may be said of Mr. E. L. Henry’s ‘Off for the Races,’ a very 
gem of careful finish and delicate execution. ‘[here is a strong 
touch of humour in Mr. George H. Boughton’s ‘ Wouter Van 
Twiller holding his First Court in New Amsterdam ;’ he has re- 
produced the types of these early Dutch magnates of New York, 
immortalised by Washington Irving, with all that writer’s unob- 
trusive mirthfulness. It is a pleasure to greet this fine artist in 
this gathering of our countrymen. ; 

Mr. Hovendon’s ‘Breton Interior’ is well painted, and repro- 
duces the characteristics of the picturesque peasantry of Brittany 
with strength and fidelity, the central figure, that of the old black- 
smith, being particularly excellent. Mr. Beckwith’s ‘Falconer,’ a 
youth in black velvet, holding a falcon with outspread wings upon 
his wrist, is remarkable for the graceful pose of the figure and a 
peculiar air of refinement about the head. Mr. Bloomer’s ‘ Old 
Bridge at Grez’ is a charming little landscape, the subdued tones 
of which well recall the grey softness of a cloudy day in France. 
Robert Wylie’s ‘Death of a Vendean Chief’ was one of the finest 
of the many works that were left unfinished at his death. Mr. 
Edgar M. Ward's ‘Sabot-Maker’ and ‘ Washer-women of Brit- 
tany,’ received warm commendations at the Sa/ou a few years ago ; 
the peculiar effect of light in the first-named picture is exceedingly 
well rendered. Mr. Vedder's ‘Cumzean Sibyl’ and ‘ Young Mar- 
syas’ are spirited in conception and design and bold in drawing, but 
the artist should go to Nature to study colour; she never paints 
wholly in neutral tints, as he seems inclined to do. 

There are landscapes from the pencils of some of our best artists 
in that line—Church, Kensett, Gifford, Richards—and also a group 
of portraits, whereof that of a lady by Mr. B. C. Porter is espe- 
cially welcome as giving the only representation of fair American 
girlhood of which our Art department can boast. Mr. Healy’s 
‘Portrait of Mrs. General Noyes’ shows our gentle ambassadress 
in a rich dress of white brocade, the sweetness and _ intellectual 
character of the countenance of the original being most happily 
reproduced. The ‘Lord Lyons’ of the same artist is also an ad- 
mirable portrait. Mr. William Lippincott has contributed two por- 
traits, one of which—that of a young gentleman well known in 
the social circles of the American colony of Paris—is a most excel- 
lent likeness. Mr. Lippincott paints children so charmingly that 
we regret to find no specimen of his child-portraits in the Exhibi- 


tion. 
Mr. Hamilton’s ‘Cerise’ shows undoubted qualities of execu- 
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tion, but the choice of a subject is singularly to be reprehended. 
To borrow the criticism passed upon. the work by Victor Cherbu- 
liez, in a recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, we must 
pronounce it as “too loose for New York, and too brutal for Pa- 
ris.” We are told that the artist is still very young; if so, he 
will soon learn to look upon this repellent work as one of the 
errors of his “green and salad days.’”’ Let him turn his very real 
talent to some better account than that of reproducing scenes and 
personages that are revolting in real life. 

Among the etchings, Mr. J. A. Mitchell’s ‘ Place de l’Opéra’ (a 
view of the exterior of the new Opera-House) and ‘The End of 
the Act’ have attracted wide and deserved notice and comment, 
and in fact have enjoyed a popular success second to that won by 
no other of the exhibits in this department. 


Taken altogether, the history of the American department at the 
Exhibition may serve for that of its Art-section as well. It was 
gotten together in haste, amid a thousand difficulties and draw- 
backs. Much that was best in our industries and inventions, as in 
our Art, is unrepresented. But there is much that is noteworthy 
that has won success, and of which we may well be proud. Our 
Art is still too much like our native gold when sent to foreign 
lands and minted into the coinage of other nations. It is, indeed, 
as yet only in that stage of developement that finds its best mani- 
festation in imitation. Its next step will be to learn nationality— 
after that will come originality. In some respects we have much 
to unlearn, in others we have much to learn, But we have demon- 
strated that the true artistic nature is there, and after-years wil 
teach our painters how to shape its manifestations aright. 

Lucy H. HOOPER. 


ART IN WASHINGTON. 


HE statue of Governor William King, and the Na- 
3] val Monument, both by Franklin Simmons, and 
the bronze equestrian statue of General Greene, 
by H. K. Brown, are among the new work in 
’ sculpture erected in Washington during the past 
year. The marble statue of William King, first 
Governor of Maine, and contributed by that State 
to the Old Hall of Representatives, is undoubtedly one of the 
best placed there, and has increased the sculptor’s reputation. 
When we turn from the mild Miltonic features and garb of his 
‘Roger Williams’ to this noble figure of the statesman in semi- 
military dress, we feel the evidence of the sculptor’s versatile and 
diverse conception of character deftly wrought out. The erect 
carriage and manly face of the champion of the separation of his 
State from Massachusetts, though in dignified repose, convey an 
idea of immense latent energy. There is a Wellington-like bold- 
ness in the strong features; the forehead reminds one of the 
shaggy grandeur of the brow of the late Secretary Seward. The 
dress of the period, in the beginning of this century, aids -the 
sculptor in giving a commanding and picturesque dignity to the 
form, by means of the tasselled military boots, and the long cloak 
that leaves bare the right arm and hand, bearing a scroll, while 
the left gathers up its ample folds. 

Mr. Simmons has completed, with his statue of ‘ Peace,’ the 
naval monument at the foot of the Capitol, opposite Pennsylvania 
Avenue, erected “To the Memory of the Officers, Seamen, and 
Marines of the United States Navy, who fell in support of the 
Union and the Liberty of the Country.” Admiral Porter has the 
credit of originating the idea of this memorial, paid for by contri- 
butions by the officers and men of the naval service. It is forty 
feet in height, and is surmounted by statues of History and Grief 
facing west. The former holds her pen and tablet inscribed with 
the patriot dead, and Grief leans upon her, with bowed head and 
hand covering her eyes, as though overcome by the fearful though 
glorious record. Below on the die stands Victory, her right hand 
holding high the laurel-wreath, while in her left is a branch of oak 
—symbol of the strength “that endureth to the end,” At her feet 
are nude boyish figures, typifying Neptune and Mars—the blue- 
jackets and marines. At corners of the die, two enormous cannon- 
balls rest upon inverted brackets. On the east front stands Peace, 
nude to the waist (her allegorical sisters are amply draped), hold- 
ing out in one hand the traditional olive-branch, and supporting 
her dress with the other. On either side are symbols of Plenty, 
with her cornucopia, and the sheaf on which a dove sits, and of 
Agriculture, Science, Letters, and Art. 

This monument differs from other memorials for the same ob- 
ject, in having all its statues feminine—excepting the baby-gods 
of War and Ocean, and, though they are all very beautiful in form, 
it seems a pity that they are not set off by the forms of a sturdy 
sailor and gallant marine, which would more forcibly “point the 
moral and adorn the tale”’ of the deeds commemorated, instead of 
the big cannon-balls on the everlasting brackets—so common- 
place and weak for the central point of the monument. The boy- 


full dominant relief. The effect is grand. Energy and fire b 


gods might have been disarmed and turned into peaceful orphans. 
Perhaps manly types of the sailor and marine may be co 
sidered too frequent on such works, or perhaps Mr. Simmons may 
not be responsible for all of the arrangement of the work, as it is 
said Admiral Porter had much to do with the general design. 

is believed, too, that the work should have culminated with the 
single figure of Victory at the top, affording a graceful outline from 
any point, instead of the double figures of Grief and History—het- 
ter seen below than at the top, where they look well only from 
the front, and in the rear present merely a stiff mass of fluted dra- 
peries from shoulder to plinth. 

But with all these defects the statues are of noble shape and 
expressive action—particularly now in their fresh creation when 
their forms of dazzling whiteness are relieved against the blue sky, 
or assume in shadow a tint of pure, pearly violet. ‘ 

The effect of the monument is somewhat injured, as you appr 
it from the west, by the towering mass of the Capitol. The t 
beyond, however, relieve its entire form, and there is a fine view 
it against the sky from either side. The open space around will 
be widened by the removal of several adjacent houses, and, if 
pedestal and sodding be kept clear of bootblacks and idlers, the 
work will be a charming object at the end of that noble avenue. 

The bronze equestrian statue of General Nathanael Greene, of 
the Revolution, by Henry K. Brown, is the latest finished work 
Art ordered by Congress. The sculptor’s fine marble statue 
Greene, in the Old Hall of Representatives, and his noble bri 
equestrian statue of General Scott, seemed to guarantee the s 
merits of likeness and dignity in this new work exposed to pub 
examination, 

Greene, clad in Continental regimentals, sits nearly upright, v1 
his head bent towards some troops whose movements he di oct 
with his outstretched right arm. His whole body is of a c 
manding, heroic mould, with the nether limbs in a position of fi 
ness and ease. The face is handsome, and animated “ with 
light of battle.” The horse is represented in a full trot, trut 
in movement, and the head being turned to the left gives spirit 
its action. The tip of the advanced hind-foot daintily resting upe 
a cannon-ball seems a petty idea, when a clump of earth woul 
serve the purpose. 

The effect of an entire survey of this statue is one of disap 
ment, in spite of the merits of rider and horse separately con 
dered. On approaching it from the front, and for some di 
right and left, the work is unexceptionable. The foreshort 
the horse conceals most of the action of the trot, throws o 
spirited bend of the head, and the extended forefoot, but su 
nates the animal to his rider, whose form and countenance are | 


from both. Their outlines are compact and harmonious. Th 
side-views of the work dissipate this impression. With all its 
naturalness of form and action, the trot detracts from the di 
of the statue. A want of restrained excitement in the animé 
a forced partial repose, as it were—disturbs the idea of 
and, with the awkward right arm stretched out like a guide-pe 


‘an outline angular and disagreeable. The horse is not of 
ble mould naturally associated with a chief in battle. Mr. 
nis learned in modelling horses. A study of them proves 
_ He models them from his own animals. So striking is 
truthfulness that the horse often excites more prompt praise 

s rider, or the statue as a whole. 
onious in all respects than his Washington statue in Union 
, New York. The horse is worthy of his rider, but does 
rt the mind from the latter, The horse of his General 
on the contrary, is a marvellous image of a blooded animal, 
‘in form, and of high-mettled, restrained action; but its 
* neck, narrow chest, and slim limbs, do not harmonise 
the bulky form of Scott bestriding him. The same unfit- 
of form is seen in the horse of the Greene statue, with the 
us mistake of the trot, to make its effect further out of keep- 


avid, in his picture of Bonaparte crossing the Alps on a rear- 

steed, with the lightnings playing round him, violated historic 
, and Delaroche vindicated it when he painted the modern 
ibal in that achievement, with a face of calm, profound 
t, seated upon the back of a meek, plodding mule. Dela- 
was right; but, had there been a desperate fight on that icy 
had Napoleon rushed to the front to lead the assault, David 
have been right in mounting him as he did. The same 
ciple, it seems, should demand similar fitness—harmony in a 
itary equestrian statue. The horse should be in keeping with 
‘subject and rider, not a separate study of slim legs, thin neck 
flanks, suggestive of a race, a hunt, nor of ordinary, common- 
ce action, regardless of the incident, but present ‘a combination 
nd a form indeed,” to sustain the dignity of a chieftain in action. 
7. 


“i 


NG'S NATIVE FLOWERS AND FERNS.—We drew the 
tention of our readers to Professor Meehan’s ‘Native Flowers 
‘Ferns’ when the first parts reached us. Twelve numbers have now 
issued, completing the first volume, and just half of the first series. 
later numbers maintain all the beauty and value of the initial issue. 
ch part contains four coloured plates, we have already forty-eight 
nens of our native wild-flowers. The execution of the coloured 
is, as a rule, admirable, the drawing being graceful and easy, and 
urs of marked softness, delicacy, and texture. The only exception 
t can at all be made is with some of the green leaves, which occa- 
ly lack the peculiar tint of the original. The subjects were all 
from life by Mr. Alvin Levinzer, and it is easy to see that, with the 
on named, his drawings have been reproduced with spirit and ac- 
_ The text by Professor Meehan is both trustworthy and pleas- 
t has,” he says in his. preface, “been deemed advisable not 
e the text exclusively to too scientific description ; but, while 
it accurate in this respect, to seek rather by a familiar treatment 
bject to lift our native flowers~out of the confined limits of 
ce, and thus to make the work serviceable and accessible not 
he botanist proper, but also to the practical cultivator, and to 
body of intelligent people at large.” 
present time, when natural objects are being applied so gene- 
‘the decoration of manufactures, and when people are appreci- 
@ propriety of using the indigenous growths of America in their 
such a publication as the “ Native Flowers and Ferns” is of 
t value, In the pictures in this book the student gains an 
idea of the general appearance of each flower and plant ; and, 
us of putting it into a conventional pattern, in the plate before 
‘will find the flower in different positions, and with some of its 
forms given; while so carefully have the drawings been 
from branches of buds in different stages of developement in 
of the “Carolina jessamine,” in the seeds growing on the grey 


suggestions to his imagination, While the pictures are thus 
st aid in composing designs for tiles, embroidery, and other 
a young or artistically uncultivated person the poetical quo- 
the text afford refined suggestions as to the best manner of 
the flowers. Many of our readers are, doubtless, familiar 

roideries made sgme years singe by a Boston lady, in 
> pink blossoms of trailing arbutus peeped out of the ‘satin 
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Nothing can be more . 


e fern, or in the roots of the ‘ three-flowered avens,” he will . 
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In illustration of how imperfect modelling will often effect a plea- 
sing impression, which the most exact proportions fail to attain, 
take the statue of General McPherson. ‘The horse is full of de- 
fects in proportion and modelling, but the sculptor gives him a 
strong form, and has arranged its action so much in harmony with 
the gallant rider that we almost overlook the serious defects, and 
feel the force of their fusion and unity. 

The statue of Greene is placed in a situation “out of humanity’s 
reach ” by car or chariot, that keeps it unknown to the public at 
large. It stands in the midst of one of those “ magnificent dis- 
tances” once so abounding in Washington, but now happily dis- 
appearing. It looms up from a spacious embryo “square” on 
Maryland Avenue, a quarter of a mile northeast of the Capitol. 
The “square ” is sodded and planted with young trees, and unim- 
proved streets radiate from it, but the place at present is very 
lonely—a coal-yard, a small grocery, and an occasional snug 
dwelling, around it. The paved walks from the Capitol stop with- 
in a square of it, so that in wet weather the Art-student must foot 
it through the mud, unless he refuses to “keep off the grass.” 
Forty-five years ago the stages from Baltimore entered Washing- 
ton by this avenue, then a dusty or muddy highway, and were they 
still running the travelling public would become familiar with the 
statue of Greene ; but now the travel is chiefly confined to market- 
waggons and negro hucksters’ carts, with rope harness and corn- 
shuck collars ; save on Sunday, when the forlorn avenue is enlivened 
with the shiny buggies of ‘‘Sunday bloods.” Mr. Brown must 
thus patiently bide his time, until stately dwellings surround his 
work, and the pedestal is begirt with parterres of flowers, such 
as beautify the circle and pedestal in Fourteenth Street, now 
waiting for the statue of General Thomas—of which, anon. 


NOTES. 


2 


from their bed of dry and brown oak-leaves, thus vividly suggesting the 
habitations of such flowers in the spring, while spider-webs stretched 
across dewy meadow-flowers brought before the mind other charming 
spots in Nature. Japanese ornament deals as often with the accessories 
around long lily-leaves, in the shape of ripples of water, or some water- 
fowl, as with these plants themselves, and it is the knowledge which this 
nation indicates of how and where plants grow that adds so much to their 
satisfying charm, The editor of the “ Native Flowers and Ferns” has 
filled his pages with many suggestions akin to these, and it is on this 
account, as well as from the excellence of the coloured plates, that we 
commend the book to students of design. Pictures of flowers are easily 
obtained, but we know of no other American book where helpful sug- 
gestions are added to accurate pictures, Prang & Co., of Boston, are the 
publishers. 


Boston.—Boston is fast becoming replete with that species of external 
artistic adornment with which all peoples who have had skill in and taste 
for Art have been wont to decorate their cities—statues commemorative of 
the famous dead, and monuments marking conspicuous events. Of some 
of the Boston statues, indeed, much praise cannot be predicated. That 
of Webster in front of the State-House and that of Everett in the Pub- 
lic Garden are scarcely worthy of being called adornments at all. But 
the equestrian Washington, the statue of Hamilton in Commonwealth 
Avenue, and the statues of the old Massachusetts worthies, Winthrop 
and Adams, to be seen at Mount Auburn, are at least creditable to the 
city. Ere long two new statues, which are already finished, or nearly 
so, will be set up in their places, One is a fine counterfeit present- 
ment by Thomas Ball, the American sculptor, resident in Florence, seve- 
ral of whose best works are possessed by Boston, The Sumner statue 
is said to be a striking likeness, the attitude being at once imposing 
and characteristic, and the execution admirable. It was cast in Paris. 
The other isa bronze statue of Josiah Quincy, Mayor of Boston, Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, and member of Congress. The attitude is 
that of standing in an easy position, the form being covered with a long 
cloak, which is half held up by the left hand. The head is uncovered, 
and the expressive face of the venerable scholar and statesman is a 
vivid reminder of him as he was in the vigorous prime of life. The 
statue is being cast at Munich, and will be placed in position early in 
the spring. . . . There are many attractions, as always in the autumn, 
when the artists have returned from the summer ramblings in which 
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they so aptly combine labour with pleasure, in the galleries. Among the 
pictures thus exhibited recently have been some pleasing landscapes 
by Carl Weber; a brilliant sunset view by Enneking; some marine 
views, taken in the vicinity of Cohasset and Manchester, by Key; two 
of Duveneck’s latest works; a fine half-length portrait of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, by Edgar Parker; ‘The Old Cavalier,’ and two striking 
Venetian subjects, by W. M. Chase—one the interior of a court-yard, 
with an old well and the figures of two Venetian women, the other a 
picturesque old Venetian edifice; a very characteristic and humorous 
negro sketch, ‘Preparing for the Carnival,’ by Winslow Homer; a 
moonlight marine, by De Haas; a bust by George Fuller. . . . George 
L. Brown has displayed two new Italian scenes, one of Venice and 
the other of the valley of the Arno. Several landscape views of Cali- 
fornian scenes have been exhibited by William Keith. Launt Thomp- 
son has finished a plaster bust of the late General W. F. Bartlett, which 
his friends pronounce lifelike. . . . Some noteworthy additions have 
been made to the Art Museum during the summer. Among these are 
a glowing landscape by Montecello; a spirited landscape, simple yet 
strong, of Daubigny ; and an admirable head by David Neal. ‘Turner's 
‘Slave-Ship’ has been put in a better light for the display of its pecu- 
liar colouring and effect. Some Russian water-colours have been added, 
brought-thence by Mr. G. V. Fox. The éric-d-brac hall has been re- 
arranged, and additions made to it of Benares brass-work and Chi- 
nese lacquer-work. The extension to the Museum is advancing rapidly 
to completion. . . . A considerable section of the Mechanics’ Exhibi- 
tion, now being held, is devoted to the largest, most various, and in 
some respects finest display of Art ever made in the city. Nearly one 
thousand canvases and pieces of sculpture are arranged in a systematic 
manner. A central hall is devoted to oil-paintings, while other smaller 
rooms leading from it contain cabinet-pictures, engravings, water-co- 
lours, architectural designs, and small oil-pictures. A room on the first 
floor has the specimens of sculpture ; and there is, besides, a fine exhi- 
bition of pottery, ceramics, glassware, tiles, and household decorations. 
The list of contributing artists includes nearly every local painter of 
note, and there is, besides, a large collection from New York and. other 
American artists, and some foreign ones. 


MeErcaTor’s MONUMENT.—On the 2nd of September, 1878, a monu- 
ment to the renowned Gerhard Kremer, commonly called Mercator, was 
unveiled in the city of Duisburg, In that old Rhenish-Prussian town 
the great “projector” passed the last forty-two years of his long life. 
Although he was born in Flanders, while his parents were staying at 
Rupelmonde, in that country, yet, as he was of German blood, and al- 
ways declared that the Rhine country was his true home, the Germans 
claim him as one of themselves. Among the great men of the sixteenth 
century whose life-labours made the world far wiser than it was before 
that time, Mercator holds a high and honourable place. Few men have 
possessed greater mental power than he, and in his own era he was one 
of the highest authorities in geography, mathematics, mechanics, phy- 
sics, natural history, chronology, astronomy, and Art. His maps were 
the best of which the world had then any knowledge, and he was the 
first to offer a reasonable theory on the subject of magnetism. But it is 
the celebrated ‘‘ Mercator’s Projection” which has made his name famous 
through all the ages that have passed since his death, in 1594. The 
historian Ranke says, ‘It was Mercator who first brought about a real 
reformation in the construction of sea and land charts.” What he did 
for navigation and commerce by this great work cannot be too highly 
estimated. It makes itself perceptible in the vast superiority of strictly 
modern sea-travel to that of bygone times, and in this way it has been 
an important factor in producing that higher civilisation which the world 
enjoys to-day. His projection still holds its place in our larger atlases 
(a term, by-the-way, which he was the first to apply to collections of 

maps), and during three hundred years it has continued to be used, The 
design for the monument at Duisburg was made by Herr Schultze, the 
city architect at that place, and the execution was superintended by 
Herr Joseph Reiss, a talented sculptor of Dtisseldorf. The body of the 
monument consists of a pillar rising out of a reservoir of water which 
rests on an eight-cornered plinth. The pillar is surmounted by a pe- 
destal, in which there are niches containing several appropriate inscrip- 
tions, while its corners are adorned with allegorical figures of children. 
This pedestal supports a figure of Mercator, larger than life, and clad in 
the dress of his day. ‘The face and figure have been accurately copied 
from some contemporary engravings, In one hand is a half-unrolled 
chart, and the other holds a pair of compasses, while a globe lies at his 
feet. Inside the pillar, near its base, is a bronze shell, from which water 
overflows into the basin, below ; and under this shell are four water- 
spouting monsters, exactly like those Mercator was accustomed to place 
on the margins of his maps and charts. The whole monument, except 
the bronze shell, is constructed of white Treves sandstone, and its 
height is about thirty feet. It is one of the most beautiful and impos- 


ing of the numerous monuments which have been erected in Ge 
during the last few years; and to its value as the memorial of ae 
man must be added its interest in the eyes of all who can appreciate : 
noble specimen of plastic art. 


SATSUMA VASE,—Mr. Gilman Collamore, who has lately returned fron 
Japan, brought with him, in addition to a large collection of old anc 
curious articles of pottery, a most interesting Satsuma vase. This va 
is about a hundred and fifty years old, and belongs to the best period . c 
Japanese art. It is of soft biscuit, and is about a yard high. Th 
colour of the ground is of the pale buff common to so much of the Js 
panese wares. Its surface is thickly covered with figures of men 
animals, which were carved in most exquisite finish before the jar we 
baked. Here may be seen gods and devils, who form a complete e 
and the bodies and the faces of both men and beasts are carved as di 
cately as the best ivory-work. Twisted devils and grinning deities—the 
tendons of the one, and the eyebrows, lips, teeth, and ears, of the other 
are made out with a detail more careful than we ever saw before in 
kind of ceramic ware. The colours, too, are of the most delightful 
mony, and in one case, where two gods are enjoying a comfortable tele 
a-déte, the little pictures on their teacups and other dishes are made ow 
with a delicious sense of colour, as well as the most elaborate attention 
to the forms of the figures on the sides of the little dishes. In the 
manner the dresses of the gods and the skins of the tigers and il 
are almost microscopic in their details; and pine-trees, skies, and th 
landscape as well, are depicted with a consummate skill. Never in a1 
museum abroad have we seen a more elegant or curious article than 
one; and, when we heard that even in Japan itself it was unique from i 
richnéss and money value, we were not surprised at the attention it 
attracted in New York. The form of the jar is not especially interest 
ing, and the vase derives its charm from the minuteness of its detail 
and its tints of blue, gold, red, and yellow. Not a tone of colour | 
harsh, and every figure, however grotesque it may be, is in harmony wi 
the outlines and curves of the vase which these groups of figures 
so well to decorate. South Kensington, the Louvre, and the Hot 
de Cluny, have their numerous and delightful curiosities, where peopl 
can study ; but at present, in America, it is in the shops of the enli 
ened dealers and tradesmen that the public can best learn what hz 
been and is now being accomplished in the liberal arts of the world, — 


New EncrAvING.— Messrs. Agnew,” says the London Atheneum 
“have sent us an artist’s proof from a plate prepared for them by Mt 
Stacpoole after Mr. G. D, Leslie’s well-known and highly-popular pi 
ture, named ‘School revisited,’ the subject being a visit by a quond 
scholar to her younger fellow-pupils in an old, red-brick house, the s 
a garden, the personages six girls of different ages, welcoming the 
who is seated on a rustic bench, turning gracefully to a friend who leat 
from a window. The picture was lately in the Academy, where 
engraving may now be seen. Mr. Stacpoole has been highly succe' 
in reproducing his original, a purpose for which mezzotint is ext 
well adapted. He has given with spirit and feeling the vivacity, 
homely and simple graces, and even the somewhat affected daintine 
the painter. The flatness, greyness, and sobriety, of Mr, Leslie’s ar 
are represented here, so that there is complete fidelity in the print to th 
tone and tint of the picture. This plate will be acceptable to all Mr 
Leslie’s admirers.” 


A MAGNIFICENT work, entitled “Histoire Métallique des Etats-1 
d’Amérique,” illustrated with one hundred and seventy etchings of 
executed by Jules Jacquemart, has just been published in Paris, 
written by M. J. T. Loubat, who gives an account of all the p: 
medals that have been struck by Congress during the past cen 
honour of great men and great events. A large number of the 
dals were engraved in France by celebrated French medallists, 
Dupré, the Director of the Mint during the First Republic, Du 
Fleury, Gatteaux, Bertrand Andrieux, and others, and thus possess 
terest in the history of French art as well as of American politics, — 


Tue admirers of Vandyck will learn with satisfaction that new li 
is about to be thrown both upon the life and the works of this g1 
artist. M. Alfred Michiels has discovered some MS, documents 
while correcting many errors, give us also new and detailed infon 
respecting the painter’s family, his journeys, his pictures’ and 
vings, the persons with whom he came in contact, and the chrono! 
his works, hitherto an obscure point. The documents indicate the ¢ 
istence of further sources of information existing in various librar 
M. Michiels is about to visit Italy and England, at the instance of 
French Minister of Public Instruction, and of the Director of Fi 
Arts, in order to complete his investigations, 
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elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great 
durability, that they are now earnestly sought 
for by all persons desiring the very best Piano. 


LOW PRICES. EASY TERMS. 


CAUTION: All genuine Decker Pianos are marked, 


DECKER BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
No. 33 Union Square, New York. 


JAPAN. INDIA. CHINA. 


CHOICEST GOODS FROM THESE NATIONS 
CONSTANTLY ARRIVING. 


We call special attention to our zzmense and varied stock of 
Japanese, Chinese, and India goods on exhibition in our spacious 
salerooms, comprising choicest specimens of Satsuma, Kaga, Imari, 
Kiyoto, Banko, Owari, Awata, Seidji, and other rare wares, an- 
cient and modern. Also, magnificent Cloisonné Enamels, finely- 


| wrought Antique and Modern Bronzes, handsome Porcelains from 
the famous manufacturers of Japan and China, superb Gold Lac- | 


quers, Ivory Carvings, handsomely-embroidered and _finely- 
painted Screens and Hangings, carved Teakwood Cabinets, Ta- 
bles, Lanterns, etc.; in fact the largest stock and greatest variety 
ever shown in this country, at lower prices than elsewhere. 

PERSIAN, TURKISH, and JAPANESE CARPETS and 
RUGS, of new designs and desirable sizes; Portiéres, Table-Cov- 
ers, etc. 


A. A. VANTINE & COMPANY, 


827-829-831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BURNETT'S 
COLOGNE. 


Unrivalled in Richness and 
Delicacy of Perfume. 


In Quarter and Half Pints, Pints 
and Quarts. 


§} Highest Awards at the Centennial Expesi- 
tion, at Louisville, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
and New York. 


The Awards were given for ‘‘tts 77ch- 
ness, delicacy, and care in compounding,” 
¥ confirming the opinion of the best judges, 
that it is seperior to any foreign or 
domestic. 


For sale by ParK & TitForD, ACKER, 
MeErrALL & Conpit, B. Attman & Co., 
Jounston Bros. & Co., R. H. Macy & 
Co., Frep’K Lorser & Co. 
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HERMAN TROST & CO., 


48, 50, 52, and 54 
Murray St., New York. 


Established since 1835, 


French and English China 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


CrysTAL TaBLE AND FANcy 
GLASSWARE. 


Japanese and Chinese Porcelain. Art Pottery, Bronzes, and 
Curios; Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, and Worcester Fine Porcelain; 
Maiolica and Faience articles in great variety. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


New articles received daily from our houses in Paris and Limoges, 
and from our collectors in Japan and China. 


Prices very moderate. 


CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. 


A select and rich collection of rare Engravings and Etchings 
will be found at the rooms o 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH & CO., 


880 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


The assortment comprises the masterpieces of Rembrandt, 
Diirer, Schoengauer, Lucas van Leyden, Raimondi, and others. 
It also contains, exquisite proofs by Morghen, Toschi, Bonghi, 
Desnoyer, Wille, Sharp, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, &e. 

Collectors and Amateurs will find his Portfolios well worthy of 


examination, Prices Moderate. 
CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


IMPERIAL CARDS 


SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN, 
BY ROCK WOOD, 
17 UNION SQUARE, WEST. 
Mr. Rockwood gives personal atten- 
tion to the posing of sitters, from 9 to 4 
o'clock daily. 


SPECIAL SKY-LIGHT for copying Paintings, 
Statuary, and Bric-a-Brac. 


IGab Eh ea eee 


FREDERICK & FIELD, 
Manufacturers of Granite Monuments 


And all descriptions of Fine Cemetery Work, from Light, 
Medium, and Dark Blue Quincy, and all other varieties of 
New England Granite. Zstimates and Designs Surnished. 


Quarries and Office-------.-+.+-+..-0++- at Quincy, Mass. 


ROGERS’ STATUARY, 


“a 


$10 and upward. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHER.” 


Price, $15 per pair. 


Illustrated Catalogues may be had 
on application, or will be mailed, by ¥ 
inclosing 10 cents to 7 


JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, New York, corner of 27th Street. 


Please mention THe ArT JouRNAL when you write. 
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THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


“We cannot too highly commend this latest scheme Jor presenting good literature in comely and convenient 
shape, at extremely low prices.” —N“w YORK EVENING Post. * 


A PPE ET Ome, 


New HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 


Brilliant Novelettes; Romance, Adventure, Travel, Humor; 
Historic, Literary, and Society Monographs. 


ET: Her FACE OR HER ForTUNE? By Mrs. 
ANNIE EDWARDES, author of ‘* Archie Lovell,” 
“Ought we to visit Her?” ete. (No. 1, Appletons’ 
‘“‘New Handy-Volume Series.””) Paper cover, 30 
cents. 
“Jet” isa thoroughly good book. It is pure in purpose, fresh 
and attractive in style, and fully justifies all the ‘great expecta- 


tions’ based upon the reputation Mrs. Edwardes has gained for 
herself.” —Boston Post. 


STRUGGLE. By BARNET PHILLIPS. (No. 2, 
Appletons’ ‘‘New Handy-Volume Series.’’) 


Paper cover, 25 cents. 

‘A charming novelette of the Franco-German War, told in 
a pleasant and interesting manner that absorbs the mind until the 
story is finished, It is full of incident and adventure, and written 
with skill and vivacity.”—Philadelphia Times. 


ISERICORDIA. By ETHEL Lynn LINTON. 
(No. 3, Appletons’ ‘‘New Handy - Volume 
Series.”’) Paper cover, 20 cents. 


“‘The story is shorter than most of those that Mrs. Linton 
writes, but we are not sure that we like anything else from her 
pen better than this.” —Mew York Evening Post. 


ORDON BALDWIN, and THE PHILOSO- 

PHER’S PENDULUM. By RupotpH Lin- 
pau. (No. 4, Appletons’ “‘“New Handy-Volume 
Series.””) Paper cover, 25 cents. 


“Both tales are full of dramatic interest, and both are told 
with admirable skill, and with something of that tact which dis- 
tinguishes French literary art from most Saxon work, although 
the author is not a Frenchman.” —New York Evening Post. 


“THE FISHERMAN OF AUGE. By Karua- 
RINE S. Macquoip. (No. 5, Appletons’ ‘New 
Handy-Volume Series.”?) Paper cover, 20 cents. 


‘« A particularly good bit of work by Katharine S. Macquoid. 
The story has a strong plot, and some of its scenes are fine bits 
of dramatic writing.” —New York Evening Post. 


SSAYS OF ELIA. First Series. By CHARLES 
4 Lams. (No. 6, Appletons’ ‘‘ New Handy-Vol- 
ume Series.’’) Paper cover, 30 cents. 


‘The quaintness of thought and expression, the originality 
and humor and exquisite elaboration of the papers, have made 
them as much a standard as any of the writings of Addison and 
Steele, and far more agreeable.” —Philadelphia North Ameri- 


Can. 


HE BIRD OF PASSAGE. By J. SHERIDAN 

Le FANU, author of ‘ Uncle Silas,” etc. (No. 

7, Appletons’ ‘‘ New Handy-Volume Series.’’) Paper 
cover, 25 cents. 


‘In ‘The Bird ot Passage’ Mr. Le Fanu has created a 
heroine who is a pleasant relief from the crowd of conventional 
beauties that one knows by heart. The scenes of the book are 
as odd as the characters.” —Boston Courter. 


fie HOUSE OF THE TWO BARBELS. By 
ANDRE THEURIET, author of ‘‘ Gérard’s Mar- 
riage,” ‘*The Godson of a Marquis,” etc. (No. 8, 
Appletons’ ‘‘ New Handy-Volume Series.””) Paper 
cover, 20 cents. 


“The tale is pretty, and so naively and charmingly told, with 
such delicate yet artistic characterization, that it leaves a most 
delightful impression on the reader’s mind.”—W. Y, Express. 


IGHTS OF THE OLD ENGLISH STAGE. 
Biographical and Anecdotical Sketches of Fa- 
mous Actors of the Old English Stage. Reprinted 
from Temple Bar. (No.9, Appletons’ ‘‘New Handy- 
Volume Series.” Paper cover, 30 cents. 

“There are eleven chapters which treat of Richard Burbage 
and other ‘ originals’ of Shakespeare’s characters, the Cibbers, 
Garrick, Charles Macklin, ‘Peg’ Woffington and George Anne 
Bellamy, John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, Cooke, Edmund 


Kean, Charles Young, Dora Jordan, and Mrs. Robinson. A 


more interesting group of persons it would beh: a 
New York World. S eS ee 


MPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. From the Wine- 
teenth Century. By R. W. DALE. I. Society. 
II. Politics. III.andIV. Popular Education. (No. 
10, Appletons’ ‘‘ New Handy-Volume Series.”’) Pa- 
per cover, 25 cents. 


‘‘The book shows how our society, politics, and systems of 
popular education strike an intelligent, observing, fair-minded 
foreigner. The style of the book is pleasant, and the writer 
notices our republican ways with a mingling of surprise, admira- 
tion, and amusement, that is refreshing to read about.” —Lowis- 
ville Courier-Fournal. 


HE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By Madame 
Charles Reybaud. (No. 11, Appletons’ ‘“‘New 
Handy-Volume Series.”’) Paper cover, 25 cents. 


*“No one but a woman could have sounded the depths of the 
nature of this goldsmith’s wife, and portrayed so clearly her ex- 
quisite purity and the hard struggles she underwent.”—WVew 
York Mail. 


SUMMER IDYL. By CuristTian REID, au- 

thor of ‘Bonny Kate,’’ ‘‘ Valerie Aylmer,”’ etc. 
(No. 12, Appletons’ ‘‘ New Handy-Volume Series.’’) 
Paper cover, 30 cents. 


“A Summer Idyl” is a_ charming summer sketch, the scene 
of which is on the French Broad, in North Carolina. It is emi- 
nently entertaining as a story, as well as a delightful idyllic rural 
picture. 


HE ARAB WIFE. A Romance of the Poly- 
nesian Seas. (No. 13, Appletons’ ‘‘ New Han- 
dy-Volume Series.”) Paper cover, 25 cents, 


_ The Arab Wife”’ is a picturesque and romantic story, of a 
kind to recall to many readers those brilliant books of thirty years 
ago—Melville’s “‘Typee”’-and ‘‘Omoo.” 


RS. GAINSBOROUGH’S DIAMONDS. By 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE, author of ‘Bressant,” 

“Garth,” etc. (No. 14, Appletons’ ‘“‘ New Handy- 
Volume Series.’’) Paper cover, 20 cents. 

“This interesting little story fully sustains the reputation of 
Julian Hawthorne. In him, at least, we have one more proof 
of the ‘heredity of genius.’ ”’ 

IQUIDATED, and THE SEER. By Rv- 

DOLPH LINDAU, author of ‘Gordon Baldwin,’’ 
and ‘‘The Philosopher’s Pendulum.” (No. 15, 
Appletons’ ‘‘New Handy-Volume Series.””) Paper 
cover, 25 cents. 


“Rudolph Lindau is a young German author, rising rapidly 
to fame, whose stories have principally Americans and English- 


_ men for their dvamatis persone, and which are remarkable for 


dramatic directness and force, insight into character, and fresh- 
ness of motive and incident.” 


HE GREAT GERMAN COMPOSERS. Com- 

prising Biographical and Anecdotical Sketches 

of Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 

Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Chopin, Weber, Men- 

delssohn, and Wagner. (No. 16, Appletons’ ‘‘ New 
Handy-Volume Series.””) Paper cover, 30 cents. 


NTOINETTE. A Story. By ANDRE THEU- 
RIET. (No. 17, Appletons’ ‘‘ New Handy-Vol- 
ume Series.) Paper cover, 20 cents. 


‘«The leading idea of this story was borrowed from a remark- 
able romance, ‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart!” by Rhoda Broughton. 
It would be interesting, it was thought, to place in analogous 
situations personages thoroughly French, and to see what trans- 
formations the differences of race, of manners, and of surround- 
ings, would require in the progress of the action. This study has 
led to notable changes, and a nearly new work is the result, in 
characters, incidents, and landscapes; and, finally, the catastro- 
phe is entirely distinct.” —A uthor’s Preface. 


| _~ ‘NIER 
A HIDDEN TREASURE, A Story. By Cur 


OHN-A-DREAMS. ATale. (No. 18 Appletons’ 
“New Handy-Volume Series.”) Paper cover, 30 
cents. 


RS. JACK. A Story. By FRANcEs ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE. (No. 19 Appletons’ ‘‘ New Handy- 
Volume Series.””) Paper cover, 20 cents. 


APPLETONS’ “‘ New HANDyY-VOLUME SERIES” is in handsome 18mo volumes, in large type, of a size 
convenient for the pocket, or suitable for the library-shelf, bound in paper covers. : 


x*» Any volume mailed, post-paid, to any address within the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


ERLE 


Leading Numbers of Pens. O41314-130-606-333-H44-128- 
ALWAYS ASK FOR “ESTERBROO: 


APPLETONS’ JOURN 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. é 
FRONTISPIECE. Illustration to ‘ Bro.” Drawn 
FRED FREDERICKS, 
“THE MULTITUDINOUS SEAS.” Second Paper 
Illustrations.) By S. G. W. Benjamin, : 
THE REVENGE OF HAMISH. A Poem, By sit 


(Conclusion.) - 4 
THE DIALECTS OF OUR COUNTRY. By the 
N. C. Burt, D. D. 
“BRO.” A Story. Complete. 
Wootson. : ‘ 
SAN GIORGIO MAGGIORE. A Venetian Sketch. 
EucGeEne Benson. } 
CARDINAL-FLOWER. A Sonnet. By E.S. F. 
THE JUMPING-PROCESSION OF LUXEMBU 
URPHY. 
A NEW CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. By Jt 
THORNE. : 
A STRAIN OF MUSIC. A Story. By M. E, W.S, 
CONCERNING CLAMS. By Ernest INGERSOLL. 
MADAME CHRISTOPHE. A Tale of the St. 
By Anniz BoTHWELL. r 
THE AUSTRIAN HUSSAR. A Poem. By HEnr} 
SUBAQUEOUS HISTORY: The Record of thi 
ers. By FRANK C, BRowNE. 
STORM-FRAGMENTS. A Poem. By Paut H. 
EDITOR'S TABLE: Alleged Dangerous Tendei 
can Civilization—Socialism deposed by 
cance of Names—Dean Stanley—Proposed — 
Book-making. : 
BOOKS OF THE DAY: Stanley’s “Through the D 
nent ”’—Taine’s ‘French Revolution”—Ma 
To-day—In Paradise—Bret Harte’s “ Di 
Shores ’’—Voyages and Adventures of Vasco da 


By ConsTance b 


Twenty-five cents per number; $3.00 per annum. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, Ne 


THE 


Popular Science Mon 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 


1. THE CONTRAST OF COLORS. By Prof. fo) 
(Zllustrated.) 


2. THE EVOLUTION OF CEREMONIAL G 
MENT. VII. TITLES. By Hersert SP 


3. THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ANT 
PLANTS. By W. K. Brooks. 


4. PROF. TYNDALL BEFORE THE ENG 
RIGHT COMMISSION. 


5. DRINKING-WATER FROM AI 
LANDS. By J. A. Jupson, C. E. 


6. EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. VI. THE ED 
IN EDUCATION, (Continued.) By P ‘ 
Bain, LL. D. 


7. EXPERIMENTS IN SOUND. (/iustra 
8. THE RADIOMETER.. By J. W. PHELPS, 
9 


. PLANTS AND THE PEOPLING OF A 
Ortro Kuntze. 


to. THE PLACE OF ENGLISH IN THE 
CATION. By A. B. Stark, LL. D. 


ir. THE ICE AGE. II. ByL. P. Graracap, 
12, SINGING MICE. By Henry Lez. 


13. SKETCH OF WILLIAM SPOTTISWOC ) 
Portrait.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
POPULAR MISCELLANY. 
NOTES, 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. Youms 


TERMS: $s per Annum, postage free, or socts. p 
APPLETONS'’ JOURNAL and THE PoputaR SCIEI 
together, for $7.20 per annum, postage prepaid by # 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


ING in any of its branches. It is a record of Progress in the Arts; it affords instruction to amateurs and 
it furnishes designers with innumerable suggestions; it gives examples of what is doing in Europe and 
in the different arts; it is a choice gallery of engravings, executed in the best manner, on both steel and 
Among its varied features are the following: 


. 


ORATI VH ART—Papers designed to give instruction in the principles of Decorative Art, in the application of 
i natural forms to ornamentation, with designs for China-Painting, Furniture, Carving, Embroidery, Lace, Wall-Decoration, 
a - Pottery, and for all industries into which decoration or ornament enters. 


IRICAN INTERIORS. —lIllustrations of artistic furnishing, as exemplified in American homes, engraved in the 
Dest manner possible. 


“HOMES OF AMERI CA.—A series giving views of residences in different parts of the country, including the 
stately mansions of the wealthly, the picturesque homes of the people, and views of the residences of noted men. 


ICAN PAIN THRS—A series of articles on AMERICAN ARTISTS, accompanied by examples of their works, 
_ The engravings in this series afford some of the best examples of wood-cutting ever given to the public. 


PARIS EXPOSITION FOR 1878— Illustrations of contributions of an Art-character to the French Ex- 


a Position of 1878. Large space will be given to this feature. 


aL, EN GRA VIN GiS—Each number contains three Steel Engravings, in many instances a single plate being worth 
more than the price of the number. The steel engravings consist of examples of BRITISH, AMERICAN, and CONTINENTAL 


carry Sain y 
7 ARTISTS. ‘Subjects in Sculpture are also given. 


R FEAT UR HS—Papers on contemporary Britis Artists, with examples of their works, engraved on wood; 
illustrations of AMERICAN and ForEIGN ART-MANUFACTURES; views of new CHURCHES, BUILDINGS, Ane MONUMENTS. 


ing is left undone to sustain the reputation of this publication as the most valuable and beautiful of all the Art Peri- 
ls in the world. Printing, paper, and general get-up, are of the best character, such as to win the commendation of all 


+» <«9><—___—_ 


ART JOURNAL contains the Steel Plates and Illustrations of the LONDON ART JOURNAL (the exclusive right 
for Canada and the United States, has been purchased by the publishers), with extensive additions relating to 
Art and American topics. The proprietors give notice that some of the steel plates and illustrations appear- 
Lonpon ART JOURNAL are engraved and copyrighted in this country, and that, consequently, the importation 


of the. English issue are an infringement upon the copyright of this work. 
ed monthly. Sold only by Subscription. PRICE, 75 CENTS PER NUMBER (payable to the carrier), or Nine 


er Annum, in advance, postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON § CO., Publishers, 549 §& 551 Broadway, WN. LS 


* 6 ‘Hawley St., Boston; 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 22 Post-Office Avenue, Baltimore; 54 Ninth St., Pittsburg; too State St., Albany; 
hester ash ie St., Chicago ; 32014 North 3d St., St. Louis; 20 St. Charles St., New Orleans; 230 Sutter St., San Francisco. 
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Losses by death, including additions..-..-.---- PEPPER ERR Se eee oe omecetimesaSp 5 2csoIe0~ $1,638,128 39 
Endowments. matured’ and’ ‘discountéd.22 22 2eee oes cre trie see ole tere ee eee eee 185,160 12 
Life annuities ‘and .reingurances.. 2)... Jai cr <s!osm who ae mince wip aie eterna a ee 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled ‘policies: 2202-5). J2 52a ~ etn ee meme ee eee eae Aye 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ feeSs <2 ed == eee ee ieee 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and) law expenses, salaries, advertising, primtimo, tC oe se etcetera eee este ere 501,025 go 
Reduction of premiums on United States ‘stocks sao opel ate eerie eee S20 L272 
Reduction on ‘other stocks. : 22--mtj-ics 2 see ane eee SEPP AD RARER AA mel hace coon os a'3ce 12,030 00 : ; 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of real estate.......-..---.------------ 250,000 00 473,142 72 5,945 
$34,4 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit; since recetved’s2cnec ceo eee Rene eee eee tee eee $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market value $13,379,930 33)-------------- 12,875,584 69 . 
Real estate 2.226 2b coe ones ed 5 20 slo sea jeine Sision et ee Be eee Pee 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,580,000, and the policies ‘ 
assigned:to the Company as additional collateral security) is 2c. -- 2-2-2 see ee eee ieee ee 15,379,202. 230cme 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts to $3,445,195)--- 695,234 74 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January 1, 1878........-.. 396,289 26 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (estimated reserve on these poli- 
cies, $674,000; included .in ‘liabilities).< os. -.2.2i\n52e.5 coe ee ee ee ee 167,183 37 
Agents) balances i.\n:2eests nee seem eee er ere Me Pe Se a oe a aie Ac Aga ise le es 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to /January a, 1878-2 cece oot ots tee 315,895 35 j 
——_——  $34,4525¢ 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance 


OFFICE, No. 846 ¢ 848 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1, 1878. 


AMOUNT OF NET CASH ASSETS JANUARY 1, 18977... ,¢ ua: se eee tenn $32,730,898 : 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Premiums received) and déferred ..< <2... o-ns0-0e0 ne seeclee bee love soe eee eee $6,232,394 70 ° 
Less deferred premiums Januaty 1, 1877 -<--2 c= =. ose a sacs 432,695 40 $5,799,699 30 
Interest received and ‘accnied 7222 -2cckc. 522 ne weainsiste eis = Saree a ete eae eee eee 2,168,015 85 . 
Less accrued’ Jantiary 15 1877 soc. 5200 soe a ae = eo acim coat eles onl ae ery eee 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 7,667,156 


——-——— 


Pe 


pale at . $40,398,054 67 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York. 


Excess of market value of sécutities over costsc-.2 2.5... new em ciel eee ee ee ee eee 504, 
CASHOCASSETS): January 2107S nee eater Sei ashen erie Siete se eee eee ee pi eels Se ene $34,957 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted tosses, due subsequent to January a; 1878s. se 5 see ee eee ee eee $348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC? 2.2.2 fee cee Res sec ees ees ge ee 112,897 84 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; 
non-participating at 5 per. cent,, Carlisle, met premiums. - 24-52 — eee eee eee ‘alee ererste 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on 
existing policies. of that class... s<.c.<4c15 senile Se ee eee ee ee 792,302 22 a 
Reserved for premiums” paid in advances = ..n- oc nee oe cee eee ae 17,430 91 32,29 
Divisible surplus. at 4 per: cent. [52.0 S55 w5 cle gk a iced re eine mee uric ae or Teo 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State standard at 43 per cent. over.....-.-.:.------------------- piteehe eer - 6,000 
From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, available =i 


on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 


During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January 1, 1876....-.....-.--- 44,661 | Amountrat risk- January 1, 1876. 222s. -- =a ee $126,1 
Number of policies in force January 1, 1877.......-.--.--- 455421 || Amount at risk “Janay, 15) 0077 sore on eerie 127 
Number of policies in force January 1, 1878........-----.- 45,605 | Amount at risk January, 1, 0978. 4--ccu.-0- =e =e 127, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January 1, 1876...... $2,499,656 - 
‘ Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January 1, 1877-.-.--- 2,626,816 q 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January 1, 1878...... 2,664,144. ; ; 
28 SA FS RE OB : 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, J. F. SEYMOUR, HENRY BOWERS, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM H. BEERS, GEORGE A, OS! 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM BARTON, EDWARD MARTIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, JOHN M. FURM 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ISAAC C. KENDALL, LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A, WHI : 
} 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Residence, 109 E. 26th St., Medical 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. HENRY TUCK, M.D., Residence, 15 E. 31st St., Examiners. ‘val 
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| EPERGNES, FRUIT AND CAKE 
KETS, BUTTER, BAKING, VEG- - 
TABLE, AND ENTREE DISHES,. — | 
TUREENS,- | 


tured i ine ieee 


Orient. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


PINE SILVER-PLATED TABLEWARE. 


DINNER, BREAKFAST, AND 
PICKLE CASTERS, 


KNIVES, SPOONS, 
Etc. - 


COLOGNE SETS, JEWEL AND CARD 
| CASES, CHILDREN’S CUPS, PLATES, 
FORKS, | AND BOWLS, . CANDLESTICKS, 

. CANDELABRA,. Ete. 


| ALSO, A GREAT. VARIETY OF VASES, 


would call especial a attention to the new design of FORK here ‘illustrated, which we consider superior to any other design ever 


= 686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NE wooncur ‘AND: PICTORIAL INKS: 
COLORED INKS. gue 
Lr HOG APH AND PLATE. INKS, “ 
America, Petes Biarope, and 7) he Art Fours 
auth our mets fine Roodeut ae 


B STANDARD ‘AMERICAN 
ARD TABLES. 


BRICAN, BEVEL TABLE, With the Combina- 

I wed the unqualified approbation of.all the | 
rs, and will. be. foiind in daily use in the prineipal | 
id. The characteristics which have given these 


Sa epee oe ares -First-Crass 


*Chirch and AD t. Stewart's, 


New York, 


T. KINGSFORD fo SON. 


ALL AROUND THE HOUSE; 


HOW TO MAKE HOMES HAPPY. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER, author of ‘ Motherly Talks,” etc, 


This volume; as: its title implies, consists of papers. upon topics concerning the ordering and well-being of the household. 
tains, in addition to~a large number of receipts for cooking, and rules. for marketing, numerous hints for the management of ser- 
yants and’ children, directions as to furnishing; repairing; cleansing, ete., and information on all the innumerable things on which 
housekeepers need information, while, in addition to its usefulness as a guide to practical knowledge and economical methods, it is 
eminently interesting and suggestive, in its eee essays on home topics, to every one concerned in the welfare and happiness of the 
household. x vol.,; t2mo; "Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or mailed, post-paid, toany aviineees in'the United States, on receipt of the price, 
D. APPLETON & CO:, Pustisners, 549 & 551 BRoADWAy, New York, 


Or, 


It con- 


FROM THE BOSOM OF MOTHER EARTH spring liquid 
sources of health and vigor. The properties of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


Surpass in efficacy those of the natural spring. This pleasant 
and effective preparation cures constipation, liver-disorder, sick- 
headache, indigestion, flatulence, and kidney-complaints, and is 
indorsed by the Faculty. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


iS, VANITY FAIR, 


The World-wide Reputable, Old and Reliable Brands. of 


TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES, HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST 


1 878. AWARD. AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, 
A SILVER. MEDAL, HONORABLE MENTION, AND. DIPLOMA, MAKING 6 FIRST-PRIZE MEDALS, 


Are ep ee and ees ee e 
and Silver-soldered Plated Table -= “1¢ 
ment in plating and elegance of aesioa \ 


most extensive and attractive assortment of these ood: 
country. Our assortment consists in part of coe beetle 
ner, Tea, and Dessert Sets, . Entree Dishe: Eper Jas 


Ice-Water Sets, Tea and Coffee Urns, S 
jaree variety of ornamental articles, su table for Gifts 
First Premiums were S tnatiutes at an bo: rs where exhib 


‘EXTRA OF FROM CE 


a6 Their large variety of Saveroetet ihe : 


‘s' The. Porcelain-lined, Double-walled lee-E 
claim. 


believe im the world. 33 


IN PARADIS. 


A REMARKABLE ‘NOVEL. 


From the German of PAUD HEY SE. 4 : o 


(FORMING No. 12 OF APPLETONS’ “COLLECTION OF FOREIGN AUTHORS’) 


IN. TWO VOLUMES. 


a ws d ope) ene ee 
Paper cover, price, 60 cents per volume; in cloth, $1.00 per volume. . ~~ 


“ Not a touch is given without adequate purposes not a 5 Sopetentces 7s bration 
which does not help to produce the effect sought... + We may call ‘In. Sire be 
adise? a great novel, with the wtmost confidence in our lee hae ue it alee 
New York EvENING Pose. ‘ tie di 


SIG we are not- mistaken, “Tn Paradise “wil! crete @ Soptiek Ret a 
in the higher literary circles of America. "BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. os a eps EO 


“ The book has the calm of though tfith, deliberate ae cae oe ee I aness, os 
all its passions,” —BOSTON COURIER., : 


7 


‘No recent German fiction has revealed ‘greater inlerest OF ability. "Pum WES 
ADELPHIA. NORTH AMERICAN. : : a 


‘4 fs Le Sr s 
“This 1s @ work of such extensive te and such careful and Spelicitous 

Fe eed that it ts certain to win more than an ordinary. share of in-. 
Yelligent attention; .. < but, besides and above the proofs of intuition and a 

of pictorial power, Vier enters into this book the deciswe cement of preat- Teele toes 

ness that it aims to follow through the mingled yun of life the treads of ‘Richards, 


superlative import and lustre—that in at _ high actions one, Mal passions are eT 
worthily described. *—NEW York Sun. pS 


“Tt is a- symmetrical, well-built, and” npaauceple: novel, Ff. weriiine SS ; 
terest, and capable of arousing the most dormant and. blasé of mundse It ts Se 
likewise a profound and searching study of human nature, in rea t oe oo * Bellows, - 
and under every possible light, ® UTICA HIBRALDI 2 Sct. eal " Shatuek, — 


“In Paradise” is @ book which from the Er Rr of ‘its ee the 3 ie Bishi. ® 
great variety and individuality of its characters, the’ strength of its. _ plot, fs 


and its happy execution, will command Mele yc LUE OEE. Mien HE. Txpe ; 
/S PENDENT, : ; BS 


oe eS 


See 


5 Re a ten not ot be ‘et than re ‘dol 


\ For sale by all booksellers, Mailed, post sic ee 
Sues on receipt ar pride Pos saas to ae address i in the United, 24 


D. APPLETON & co, Bowie: 49 & soe ae New York. 


